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THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 


Tye announcement that the Russian fleet, with 
the Grand Duke Avexts, sailed on the 26th of 
September from Falmouth for New York has 
created quite a lively stir in the fashionable cir- 
cles of this country, and extensive preparations 
have been made to give him a reception suited 
to his rank, and expressive of the mutual good- 
will that prevails between the United States and 
Russia. ‘Che arrangements in this city are on a 
scale of splendor and magnificence never before 
witnessed here; and in.every part of the country 
through which the imperial party 
propose traveling similar prepara- 
tions are In progress. 

Here the most imposing specta- 
cle will be the reception of the 
Russian squadron in the Lower 
Bay, which will be participated in 
by the United States naval Squad- 
von of Reception, the fleets of the 
combined yacht clubs in these 
waters, consisting of the New York, 
the Brooklyn, the Atlantic, and 
Bayonne clubs, and the steamers 
of the Committee of Reception. 
The combined yacht fleets will 
form in two divisions of escort on 
the starboard and port side of the 
Russian squadron as it steams up 
toward the city, convoyed by the 
United States men -of-war, the 
steamers of the Committee of Re- 
ception, and an immense fleet of 
excursion boats containing invited 
guests. 

Besides the naval display, there 
will probably be a review of the 
whole First Division of the Nation- 
al Guard and a parade of a divis- 
ion of the Steam Fire Department 
in honor of the distinguished guest. 
Immediately upon his arrival in this 
city he will proceed to Washing- 
ton, where he will be presented to 
the President of the United States 
by the Russian minister. This 
point of etiquette fulfilled, and aft- 
er having received the hospitali- 
ties of the government of the 
United States, the imperial party, 
consisting of the Grand Duke and 
& very large number of distin- 
guished Russians, both young and 
old, will return to New Work, and 
the brilliant programme arranged 
by the Committee of Reception 
will be carried out. An entire day 
will be devoted to an inspection of 
the fortifications in the harbor, 
and the navy-yard and public in- 
stitutions will be included in the 
round of excursions which have 
been planned for the gratification 
of the imperial party. They will 
also visit West Point, where the 
cadets will be reviewed by the 
Grand Duke. 

Che grand banquet and ball at 
the Academy of Music, it is ex- 
ected, will be the crowning act 
of hospitality extended to the 
young sailor, No expense has 
heen spared to make it the most 
eorgeous spectacle of the kind that 
has ever been held at the Academy. 
, The entire southern wing of the 

larendon Hotel has been rented 
by the Russian minister as the res- 
idence of the Grand Duke and his 
a during their stay in this city. 
ee nis portion of the hotel, until 

ently an elegant private resi- 
oe can be made entirely sepa- 

, tom the rest of the building, 
the Party will be as secluded as 
they could Wish, 

York after a so- 
Woe tee or four days, the party will go 

“st, Visiting all the principal citi ] 
route between New ¥ A pal cities along the 

to ‘ork and San Francisco. It 
tion of oo, a Laramie, under the direc- 

‘ited Steen eneral SHERIDAN and the 
fer West, Ie op of cavalry stationed in the 
entertainment “ recollected that a similar 
“RUDER for the nw organised by General Ma- 
fer, unable to om - Wales, who was, how- 
imperial visitor from In in the novel sport. 
aserted, will or Russia, it is confidently 

interestin ept the proffered invitation. 
€ incident of the Grand Duke's 


visit will be the presentation of the Farracut 


| portrait, intended as a present to the Emperor 
of Russia. The plan is to make it a national 


and not a local testimonial, and the list of sub- 
scribers contains the names of prominent citizens 
from every section of the country. 

‘The Grand Duke is now in his twenty-second 
year, having been born in January, 1850. He 
is the.third son of the Emperor, and is cultivated 
and intelligent. Like Princé Bismarck, he is 
said to be very proud of a decoration given him 
in recognition of his gallantry in saving a person 
from drowning, under circumstances of great 
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personal danger. As the person thus rescued 
was a lady, he ought to be a favorite with the 
fair, whom only the brave deserve. ‘That he is 
decidedly good-looking can be seen from his 
portrait on this page. 

At this season of the year the voyage across 
the Atlantic is apt to be long, owing to the prev- 
alence of heavy westerly winds, and it is not likely 
that the Russian fleet will come in sight of Sandy 
Hook before the middle of October. Our peo- 
ple will give him a warm and friendly reception, 
and send him back, it is to be mes | with new 
ideas of the strength and the beneficence of lib- 
eral republican institations. 


| 


GAMBLING AT MONACO. 


Norutne can be prettier than the modern vil- 
lage of Monaco, Italy, which lies at the foot of 
the cliff on which stood the old robber town of 
the same name, with its gardens, rich in fount- 
ains and statues and tropical plants, which sur- 
round the neat Parisian square of buildings. The 
hotel is splendidly decorated, and its cuisine 
claims to be the best in Europe. There is a pleas- 
ant café, the doors of the Casino itself stand 
hospitably open, and strangers may wander with- 
out a question from hall to reading-room, or list- 


THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, OF RUSSIA.—[{From 4 PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY C. D. Freveicxs & Co., 587 Broapwar, New York.) 


en in the conccrt-room to an excellent band 
which plays twice a day. ‘The salon itself, the 
terrible ‘‘ Hell” which one has pictured with all 
sorts of Dantesque accompaniments, is a pleas- 
ant room, gayly painted, with cozies all round 
it, and a huge mass of gorgeous flowers in the 
centre. 

Nothing can be more unlike one’s precon- 
ceived ideas than the gambling itself, or the 
aspect of the gamblers around the tables. Of 
the wild excitement, the frenzy of gain, the out- 
bursts of despair which one has come prepared 
to witness, there is nota sign. ‘The games strike 


| the by-stander as singularly dull and uninterest- 


ing; one wearies of the perpetual deal and turn- 
up of the cards at rouge-et-noir, of the rattle of 
the ball as it dances into its pigeon-hole at rou- 
lette, of the monotonous chant of ‘‘ Make your 
game, gentlemen,” or “‘The game is made.” 
The croupiers rake in their gains or poke out the 
winnings with the passive regularity of machines ; 
the gamblers sit round the table wivh the vacuous 
solemnity of undertakers. The general air of the 
company is that of a number of well-to-do people 
bored out of their lives, and varying their bore- 
dom with quiet nods to the croupier and assidu- 
ous prickings of little cards. 

The boredom is apparently great- 
est at rouge-et-noir, where the cir- 
cle is most aristocratic, and thou- 
sands can be lost and won in a 
night. Every body looks tired, 
absent, inattentive; nobody takes 
much notice of his neighbor or of 
the spectators looking on; nobody 
cares to speak ; a finger suffices to 
direct the croupier to push the 
stake on to the desired spot, a nod 
or a look to indicate the wimmer. 
The game goes on in a dull uni- 
formity ; nobody varies his stake ; 
a few napoleons are added or sub- 
tracted from the heaps before each 
as the minutes go on; sometimes 
a little sum is done on a paper be- 
side the player; but there is the 
seme impassive countenance, the 
same bored expression every where. 
Now and then one player gets qui- 
etly up, and another sits quietly 
down. But there is nothimg start- 
ling or dramatic; no frenzies of 
hope or exclamaticns of despair, 
nothing of the gambler of fiction 
with ‘‘his hands clasped to his 
burning forehead,’’ and the like. 
To any one who is not fascinated 
by the mere look of rolls. of na- 
poleons pushed from one color to 
another, or of gold raked about in 
little heaps, there is something 
very difficult to understand in the 
spell which a gaming-table exer- 
cises. 

Roulette is a little more amus- 
ing, as it is more intelligible to the 
looker-on. ‘The stakes“are small- 
er, the company changes oftener, 
and is socially more varied. There 
is not such a dead, heavy earnest- 
ness about these riskers of five- 
france pieces as about the more 
desperate gamblers of rouge-et- 
noir; the outside fiinge of look- 
ers-on bend over with their stakes 
to back *‘a run of luck,” and there 
is a certain quiet buzz of interest 
when the game seems going against 
the bank: ‘There is always a cer- 
tain going and coming; over-dress- 
ed girls lean over and drop their 
stake and disappear; young clerks 
bring their quarter's salary; the 
casual visitor ‘‘ doesn't mind risk- 
ing a few francs” at roulétte. 

But even the excitement of rou- 
lette is of the gravest and dullest 
order. The only player who seems 
to throw any kind of vivacity into 
his gambling is a gaudy little Jew, 
with heavy watch-chain, who vi- 
brates between one table and an- 
other, sees nothing of the game 
save the dropping of his stake at 
roulette, and then rushing off to 
drop another stake at rouge-et- 
noir, and finds time in his marches 
to spare a merry little word to a 
friend ortwo. But he is the only 

n who seems to know any 
body. Men who sit by one an- 
other year after year seem Dever 
to exchange a word. 

There is not even the air of reckless adventure 
to excite one. ‘The player who dashes down hijs 
all on any part of the table and trusts to fortune 
is a mere creature of fiction; the gambler of fact 
is a calculator, a man of business, with a con- 
tempt for speculation, and a firm belief in long- 
studied combination. Each has his little card, 
and ticks off the succession of numbers with the 
accuracy Of a ledger. It is in the careful study 
of these statistics that each believes he discov- 
ers the secret of the game, the arrangement 
which, however it may be defeated for a time by 
inscrutable Interference of ill luck, must in the 
end, if there is any truth in statistics, be success- 
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ful. One looks in vain for the ‘ reckless gam- 
bler” one has read about and tated about, for 
‘‘ reckless” is the very last word:-by which one 
would describe the ring of busin.dss-like people 
who come day after day with the Iippe of making 
money by an ingenious dodge. ‘Their talk, if 
one listens to it over the dinner-ta®le, turns alto- 
gether on this business-like aspeit of tho ques- 
tion. Nobody takes the least infprest in its ro- 
mantic or poetic side, in the worderful runs of 
luck; or the terrible stories of ruin and despair 
which form the stock in trade of the novelist ; 
the talk might be that of a confzrence of com- 
mercial travelers. ek 

Most of the talkers announce thimselves frank- 
ly as men of business. No doub# at Monaca, as 
elsewhere, there is the usual aristécratic fringe— 
the Russian prince who flings away an estate at 
a sitting, the half-blind countess from the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the Polish dancer with a 
score of titles, the English ‘‘ milérd.” But the 
bulk of the players have the look and air of peo- 
ple who have made their money -m trade. It is 
well to look on at such a scene, if only to strip 
off the romance which has been so profusely 
showered over it. As a matter Of fact, nothing 


’ is more prosaic, nothing meaner 4n tone, nothing 


more utterly devoid of interest, than a gambling- 
table; and the fascination which @ exercises over 
some minds is ineomprehensibl# to those who 
regard it without permitting thenselves to. take 
part.in the play. i 
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In the Eight-page SUPPLEMENT furnished 
gratuitously with this Number of TLarrrn’s WEEKLY 


our readers will find an admirable Cartoon by Nast, in 
which some of the follies of 

The Rising Generition 
of young men are depicted in the forcible style which 
characterizes his pictures; an inteitesting illustrated 


Memoir of Mise Catuanine Sepewidjs; a fine view of 
West Lavage: Hitt Cewerery, near {Philadelphia ; the 


continuation of * ;” find other features 
of interest. i 


WAGGERY IN POLITICS. 


R. TILDEN, the chairmat, of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee ¢f New York, is 


_iwag. With exquisite humo» he selects the 


moment when the most flajrant political 
corruption in our history is \xposed in the 
city where the Democratic pérty has ah un- 
questioned ascendency to deélare that “the 
present demoralization has h;ppened under 
the ascendency of the Repu>lican party.” 
The phrase is cunningly choséa, for it is true 
that the Republican party controls the 
country. But to insinuate tliat it is there- 
fore responsible for the swin¢ling of Demo- 
erats in New York is as excelent jesting as 
it would be to state that it ¥/as during the 
Presidency of WASHINGTON tat GENET in- 
sulted the Government, and ‘8 if WASHING- 
TON were really responsible. | But after this 
delicate insinuation Mr. T1pEN proceeds 
boldly to declare that “thet is no doubt 
the tendency of the principle. and measures 
of the Republican party is :infavorable to 
purity in government.” M?. TILDEN is a 
humorist. He knows that every intelligent 
man in the country who he; rs a Democrat 
gravely making this remark it this time in 
the city of New York will thout, with Mr. 
Squeers, Here’s richness!” 

With all other honest mn Mr. TILDEN 
sees and deplores the corrupt.on of our poli- 
tics. In the present movemnt of purifica- 
tion in the city he has tak¢:a an energetic 
aud effective part, so active ind shrewd, in- 
deed, that the World, the chef paper of his 
party in the city, sneered at aim. We wish 
Mr. TILDEN and his friends juccess in their 
attempts to cleanse the Au zean stable of 
their party. But why shouk, they interrupt 
the good work to declare thd | the defilement 
proceeds from the Republicais? Even the 
Albany Argus confesses that the Democrats 
were the buyers in the Leg'slature. They 
were the active, positive co:rupting power. 
But the source of the evil’ is far behind. 
“ Purity in government” in t jis country was 
assailed before any of the pr sent Tammany 
Ring were in active life. T)\e corruption in 
vur politics is due to three ciiief causes, and 
each of them is identified }'ith the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The first of these causes w: 8 the deliberate 
and dogged support of slave} y. The ground 
of the fathers upon the su,bject was that 
slavery was rapidly disappe.iring, and they 
would not admit the word slave into the 
Constitution. But from moment that 
slavery became profitable iti, systematic de- 
fense began. It was defend¢ economically, 
politically, socially, morally, ind religiously, 
and the defender was the Di-mocratic party. 


Its position was an insult ts) God and man. 
It falsified the fundamental ‘rinciple of the 
g£overnment, and sacrificed the vital se- 
curities of liberty. The D.mocratic argu- 
ment for a generation was a1. >volting sophis- 


try. Its policy depended upon appeals to 
the basest and cruelest prejudices. Igno- 
rance and cupidity were the conditions of 
its success. The party, mastered by the great 
slave lords, became a mere instrument for 
confirming and perpetuating slavery by de- 
grading the national conscience. This de- 
moralization became so evident in 1848 that 
many of the best men left the party. But 
it did not change its course. It would rule 
or ruin, and at last, for the sake of slavery, 
attempted the forcible destruction of the 
Union. 

The second cause of the corruption of our 
politics was the prostitution of the civil serv- 
ice to party patronage. This was the work 
of the greatest of Democratic Presidents, 
General Jackson. He wholly changed the 
practice of the government. HENRY CLAY, 
in the Senate, denounced the innovation as 
full of fatal perils for the country. WHILL- 
14M L. Marcy, a Democrat, whom Mr. TIL- 
DEN mentions as an example of political 
morality, replied to Mr. CLay, and announced 
the maxim upon which the Democratic Pres- 
ident was then acting—“ to the victors be- 
long the spoils.” From that time to this it has 
been the rule. ' It has filled the public serv- 
ice with intrigue and incompetency. it has 
caused the absorption of the executive pre- 
rogative by the Legislature. It has destroyed 
the first great balance of the Constitution. 
It has made the national election a mere 
grab game for plunder. And for this vast 
and incalculable demoralization the Demo- 
cratic party is responsible. | 

The third cause of the corruption of our pol- 
itics is the reckless pandering to the ignorance 
of the foreign population and to the political 
priesthood. The significant but contemptible 
illustration of this spirit is the conduct of 
the Democratic Mayor of New York in wear- 
ing a suit of green clothes upon St. Patrick’s 
Day, and in surrendering the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens to the threat of a religious mob. 
It has been the policy of the Democratic par- 
ty to buy the “ Irish vote” at any price. If 
the Democratic leaders thought that the 
suppression of the right of peaceful assem- 
bly and free speech, or conniving at the 
overthrow of the public-school system, or 
sneering at “niggers” would secure that 
vote, they did not hesitate. So wholly iden- 
tified was the party with these degrading 
and demoralizing tendencies, and with all 
the dangerous elements of a great com- 
munity, that when we have sometimes re- 
monstrated with honest men for allowing 
certain theories to serve them as excuses for 
supporting the party, they have replied, 
“ But what would become of us if some good 
men did not remain to try and hold the party 
in check ?” 

These are the great obvious causes of the 
corruption of our politics. The inflation and 
speculation that have followed the war, the 
chances of contracts during the war, the gen- 
eral relaxation of moral fibre which neces- 
sarily succeeds a war, are all to be included 
also. But these are due to the war, which 
was the effort to withstand the logical con- 
sequences of Democratic ascendency. It had 
depended upon the party patronage, and 
upon its servility to foreign ignorance and 
ecclesiastical ambition, to corrupt and in- 
timidate the country in order te perpetuate 
slavery. The Republican party was the up- 
rising of the country against this conspiracy 
of iniquity. Does Mr. TILDEN suppose that 
if the desperate course of the Democratic 
party had not been checked in 1860 by the 
election of Mr. LINCOLN and a Republican 
administration, the moral character of the 
country would have been purer to-day than 
it is? Does he believe that if M‘CLELLAN 
had been elected upon the Democratic sur- 
render platform of ’64, or SEYMOUR upon the 
Democratic repudiation platform of ’68, that 

“purity in government” would ‘have been 
promoted f 

The last national Democratic platform de- 
clared for a violation of the national faith. 
The Democratic General Ewing, in the pres- 
ent Ohio canvass, renews the proposition. 
Does Mr. TILDEN think that a great party 
can gravely recommend rascality without 
developing knavery in its ranks? Or does 


he suppose that in the greatest State of the. 


Union—where Mr. WILLI4M M. TWEED has 
long been Democratic dictator, buying the 
Legislature, forcing the Governor to sign 
the Erie bill, plundering the people of the 
city with contemptuous audacity, enriching 
himself and his Ring beyond reckoning—a 
gentleman can arise and remark that the 
Republican party is the great author of cor- 
ruption, without filling the land with up- 
roarious laughter? It is the Democratic 
party that fostered slavery ; that prostituted 
the civil service; that pandered to ignorance 
and ecclesiastical wiles; that plunged us 
into war, which has occasioned speculation, 
extravagance, and a wild greed of riches at 
any cost; and therefore, says Mr. TILDEN, 
“there is no doubt the tendency of the prin- 
ciples and measures of the Republican par- 
ty is unfavorable to purity in government.” 
Mr. TLLDEN is a wag. : 


A DISSOLVING VIEW OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


THE constant reference in newspaper par- 
agraphs to the health of Chief Justice CuasE, 
and the reports of interviews in which he 
expresses his views of the political situation, 
and the letters written by him to politicians 
and committees, show that he is still looking 
toward the White House. A recent letter to 
the Tribune, in speaking of Mr. CHasE and 
his candidacy, says, very truly, that the sit- 
uation is no longer what it was in 1868. In- 
deed, it is very different. Up to that time 
Mr. CHASE had been a Republican leader. 
From the first he had been faithful, and 
while others faltered, he had never swerved. 
As late as the autumn of 1867 he was consid- 
ered by many of the shrewdest Republican 
politicians as the undoubted candidate in 
1868. They relied upon his political experi- 
ence and ability, his identification with the 
radical policy of the party, his popularity 
among the colored voters in the Southern 
States, his unshaken fidelity to the party, 
and also upon his skill as a political mana- 
ger and his influence upon the national bank- 
ing interest. There was no other equally 
conspicuous Republican, they said, and Mr. 
CHASE is a statesman. He is the natural 
choice of the party. 

This was a very common view among the 
managers, who, as is so often the case, omit- 
ted the considerations that lie beyond party 
routine. In February of 1868 it was very 
evident that these politicians were mistaken, 
and that General GRANT was to be the can- 
didate. Mr. CHASE is a politician also, and 
he saw it. It was plain that he saw it when 
the impeachment trial began, because, al- 
though he did nothing for which he could 
be technically and formally blamed, the Re- 
publican leaders felt that they had lost his 
sympathy. As July approached, when the 
Democratic Convention was to meet, there 
were obscure hints of a new departure—of 
a conference at which Mr. Seymour had 
urged Mr. CHASE as the Democratic candi- 
date. Presently it was known that there 
was a determination to nominate him if pos- 
sible at Tammany Hall. It was believed 
that the Democratic situation was so despe- 
rate that the party principles and traditions 
might be thrown overboard, and the country 
carried in a fog for the Democratic candi- 
date. The risk was great, but it was better 
than ruin. 

The theory was preposterous, but it was 
seriously held by many persons, who still be- 
lieve that if Mr. CuasE had been nominated 
by the Democrats he would have been elect- 
ed. Do they also think that if Mr. Seymovuk 
should now announce that, upon the whole, 
he found that he had more sympathy with 
Republicans than with Democrats, he would 
be a good candidate to put the result of 1872 
beyond question? So resolute was the pur- 
pose of some Democrats to nominate Mr. 
CHASE, that Mr. SeymMour, the president of 
the Convention, had prepared a speech in 
which to nominate or second him. It was 
read to a friend, and it was in his pocket 
when he accepted the nomination for him- 
self. For Mr. CuasE that was a dies ire. 
His chance was gone forever. His nomi- 
nation then would have been a stratagem 
which can not be repeated. The hope of 
the surprise was to secure Republican votes. 
But what Republican votes could be expect- 
ed in 1872 for a Democratic candidate of 
1868, who, during the intervening four years, 
has not been recognized as a Republican, and 
who openly expresses his sympathy with the 
Democratic party as the party of progress and 
reform? The question for the Democratic 
Convention of 1872 in regard to Mr. CHASE 
will be, not how many Republican votes he 
can divert from the Republican candidate, 
but whether he is a more available Democrat 
than Mr. HENDRICKS, or Mr. SEYMOUR, or Mr. 
PENDLETON. 

Our political history does not furnish a 
more instructive lesson than that of the ca- 
reer of the Chief Justice. He rose steadily, 
in sympathy with the upward political move- 
ment of the country, and one of its chiefs, to 
be the permanent head of one of the three 
great branches of the government. But the 
overmastering desire of the Presidency has 
left him fallen from the respect of these who 
fought with him the glorious fight, and has 
not won for him the confidence of his old 
foes. The Democrats point to the present 
relations of Mr. Sewarp and Mr. CHasE with 

the Republican party as illustrating the re- 
nunciation of the principles and policy of 
that party by those who know them best. 
Of men less known this might be plausibly 
affirmed. Butit is impossible in the case of 
two public men so conspicuous. Had the 
Republican party nominated Mr. SEWARD in 
1860 or 1864, or Mr. CHase in 1868, the for- 
mer would hardly have gladly prophesied an 
anti-Republican majority of 40,000 in New 
York in 1866—when the Republican majority 
was 30,000—and the latter would probably 
not feel that the welfare of the country re- 


| quires the defeat of the Republicans. As 


there are notorious men in N ¢ 
elsewhere who constantly 
may cost much too high a price, 
men who have rendered great services ¢ 
their country, but who now prove to the 
most reluctant heart that honorable political 
distinction may be sought at a total phar 
fice of respect and confidence i 


THE NEXT GOVERNOR oF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE contest for the nomination for Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts ended most harmoni. 
ously. General BUTLER, who had so strenu- 
ously nominated himself for a mont); before 
the Convention met, found that he was not 
wanted by the party. When he discovered 
that fact, the General was shrewd enough to 
bow politely, and say, “ As you please, gen- 
tlemen,” and declare that he would not Pv 
stroy himself by bolting. Mr. Rice had pre- 
viously withdrawn his name, and so had Dr, 
LORING, 80 that the contest was between 
Mr. WASHBURN and General BUTLER. Late 
at night Mr. WiLuiam B. WASHBURN, of 
Greenfield, was nominated by 643 votes, to 
464 for General BUTLER, and nine scattering, 
The result was received not only with im. 
mense applause in the hall, but by the hearty 
approval of all good citizens of the common- 
wealth. 

It is a nomination upon which Massachn- 
setts and the Republican party are to be 
congratulated. Mr. WASHBURN has been for 
some years the representative in Congress of 
one of the western districts of the State. His 
service has been noiseless, but most efficient 
and faithful, and his constituents have con- 
stantly refused to permit him to retire. He 
is universally respected, and his modest, spot- 
less character, tried ability, and quiet devo- 
tion to duty are precisely the distinctions 
which are most to be sought in public men, 
and which contrast curiously with the claims, 
the methods, and the career of General Brt- 
LER. It is just the kind of nomination which, 
under the circumstances, Massachusetts 
should have made. It rebukes Butlerism 
in every form. It shows that the party, in 
its native seat, is still true to the principles 
which have given it so long and so proud a 
dominance. It still demands unsullied char- 
acter in the candidate, and unbounded trust 
in that character from his fellow-citizens. 
And the Republicans of Massachusetts know 
that in calling Mr. WASHBURN to the seat 
of JOHN A. ANDREW, they summon a man 
whom that illustrious leader would have 
most warmly welcomed. 


80 there are 


THE RING MEETING. 


THE class who do not read newspapers, 
who believe that every politician who treats 
them to free whisky is their friend, who are 
ready for a row upon the most fanciful prov- 
ocation, who think a man who secretly steals 
@ million and ogtentatiously gives a few 
thousands of it for charity is a friend of the 
poor man, is very large in the city of New 
York, as it is in all great cities. Ignorance 
is simple and gullible. Any body who ever 
took the trouble to read FERNANDO W00Ds 
speeches at ward meetings a few years ag°, 
or who is familiar with the history of dema- 
goguery any where, will not be surprised 
by the late TWEED meeting in New York. 
In a city where such a man could not col- 
lect such a crowd his career would be un- 
practicable, because in the last extremity 
he depends upon their muscle. A dema- 
gogue believes in muscle, if not in morality. 
He holds the mob as a rod in pickle for those 
who oppose and denounce him. The cen- 
sure of newspapers and the contempt of hon- 
orable men do not disturb him, because 7 
thinks that money will buy the silence 0 

op will not 
the papers, and that honorable men W 
refuse to associate with him for public pur 
poses, and will not dare to decline his pt 
vate invitations. 

Nobody has ever accused Mr. TWEED of 
ill nature. He is a good-humored a 
of every thing but the power of money. * 
view of a.difference with him, or of 4 °° 
nunciation of venality, is merely that — 
in the slang of his friends, “ a put-up J° me 
that it is only a holding out for more —_ 7 
Experience so often confirms his ther y a 
it is not surprising that it 1s his — ol 
point of faith. In the spring of 10s ¢ Mr 
was a loud Democratic denunciation 
TWEED and his associates. In April 
year Mr. CREAMER, of New York, sa a of 
Legislature, “I know that 4 
fort will be made by this gang of pub oo cit 
bers, who have heretofore controlled © thet 
of New York and the Legislature rs pe 
departments of the government, 
any action of the government caleu “ the 
disturb them.” The World suppor er it 
assault in the most vehement 
could commaad. There was eve” 
ization to overthrow the Ring. »” 
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& of a Republican journal, he would be 
lay, as he was & few months ago, the un- 
iisputed head of the Democratic party of 
‘ork. 
gone it is not surprising that an ig- 
rowd should assemble in the city of 
‘ew York to shout and drink in honor of 
‘1, TwEED and at his expense; that they 
1d declare him the noblest Roman ex- 
et ar nominate him for the Senate, as 
oe would gladly nominate him dictator 
vr life nor is it any more surprising that 
he should address this crowd as the friends 
‘his childhood, proudly challenge the full- 
a and closest investigation of his life and 
oficial career, and declare that every man 
oe holds oftice must expect to be maligned, 
reviled, and traduced. it any body oup- 
posed that the exposures In the prees and the 
indignation meeting and the Committee of 
soventy would deprive Mr. TWEED and the 
Ring of all support, he 1s very ill prepared 
fur the contest upon which the people of 
Xew York have entered. In our system 
there will always be a struggle between 
demagogues and honest men, and the victory 
will not be with honesty nor with liberty 
if we suppose that exposures will do the 


plu 


porant 


work. 

There was one omission among the in- 
scriptions upon the banners at the TWEED 
weeting, Which we Dow supply. W ith a 
Lind of prophetic insight THEODORE WIN- 
THROP, Who would have been a gallant sol- 
Jir in this battle as in the one in which he 
nobly fell, wrote, in “ Cecil Dreeme,” what 
would have been most appropriately wrought 
in gold letters over the platform of the great 
TWEED meeting : 


“It was one of those epochs when mankind is in a 
souh of despond, and must have a lift from Hercu- 
ve It was a time when society, that drowsy Dioge- 
pes, was beginning to bestir itself after a careless slum- 
ber. and holding up the lantern of public opinion to 
fnd hovest men, suddenly revealed a mighty army of 
rguea. Rogues every where; scurvy rogues in mean 
places, showy rogues in high places ; rogues cheating 
tor cents in cheap shops, rogues defrauding for mill- 
jons in splendid bank parlors; princely rogues claim- 
ing princely salaries for unprofitable services, and puny 
rogues, corrupted by such example, stealing the last 
profits to eke out their puny pay, and give them their 
ese pleasures ; potent rogues buttoning up a million’s 
rth of steamships or locomotives in their fob, and 
mes as potent for ill on a smaller scale keeping 
back*the widow's mite, and storing the orphan’s por- 
tion with the usurer. Rogues every where! and the 
great, stern, steady eye of public opinion, at last fully 
open, and detecting each rogue in the place he had 
crept or strode into, marking him there in his dastard 


oe 


az = 
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0 that all mankind could know him.” 


HONEST CANDIDATES ONLY. 
Tue determination of a great many per- 
sous to vote only for honest men at the next 
election is a good sign in a bad time. It 
shows, indeed, the conviction that corrup- 
ton is universal; but it shows also an inde- 
pendence which can remedy corruption. It 
is undoubtedly true, as we have said before, 
that great reforms can be effected only by 
great parties. But to do pure work a party 
be pure, and to keep it pure its best 
eh wust not hesitate to refuse to follow it 
todo wrong. Now to elect dishonest or 
doubtful men is to do wrong. An open at- 
tack upon the very principles of the govern- 
ent Is not so fatal to it as the corrosion of 
dishonesty. To a sincere Republican, who 
iclieves that his party comprises the mass 
at intelligent and well-meaning citizens, and 
‘lat its tendencies and principles are good, 
4Gshonest Republican is as much more re- 
suant than an honest Democrat, as a Cop- 
ithead Was worse than a rebel. Such dis- 
honesty is treachery in the camp. And 
“uch such men are nominated, to vote for 
Wet is to stab the party 


We know very well what is always said un- 
T such circumstances, that the other party 
“ho better, and that it is only a choice of 
Tas als, But there is no choice among ras- 
“als. The success of any of them is equaliy 

ous, and the only safe way is to op- 
ey It was very well understood 
“assachusetts that if General BUTLER had 
, J hominated for Governor, thousands of 
we best Republicans in the State would have 


de 


disastr 


ue } 


Voted ¢ 

Mr. ADaMs, the Democratic candi- 

mm 4 ue of the delegates in the Conven- 

was charged by BUTLER 
 l4ving said that he would vote for 


Abay if 
“er ‘St BUTLER were nominated ; and Mr. 
ABBITT immedi 


abd said that } ately rose in the Convention, 
ould state publicly t& the 
ition, and “in the face and eyes of 
rato. he would vote for JoHN QuINCY 
Mr, Rideoay he would vote for BUTLER. 
all: bet a lay not have meant to vote at 
mies wt: Were « great many Republic- 
the nici have voted for ADAMs, upon 
the election of BUTLER would 
econ a greater injury to the party and 
the election of ADAMS. They 
if the Republicans of the 
‘can State had deliberately 
Memagogue to a man of honor 
Wat nope of greater purity in 


- 


ER,” that he had said so,. 


government could have been consistently en- 
tertained of the Republican party ? 

This must not be forgotten in New York. 
The present political campaign is essentially 
one of honesty against corruption. That 
there is corruption in our own party we Re- 
publicans can not deny, and to sustain unfit 
candidates when it is in our discretion to 
nominate honorable candidates is suicidal 
folly. Let it be understood, therefore, that 
only unsuspected men will be supported at 
the polls. Let it be distinctly declared by 
influential Republicans in Chautauqua, for 
instance, that they will vote for an honest 
Democrat rather than for Mr. Bemus. Let 
it be understood in the city that the Repub- 
licans will unite with honest Democrats to 
defeat the Tammany candidates, All good 
men must make common cause against the 
great and imminent peril, and that is the 
corruption which is every where apparent. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
TICKET, 


THE nominations made by the New York 
Republicans are such as should be heartily 
supported by all honest men in the State. 
This year’s campaign is against political cor- 
ruption. It isa battle for honesty and puri- 
ty, and the Republicans have nominated 
able, active, earnest, and honest men as their 
leaders. Their characters and their antece- 
dents are their credentials, The people of 
New York may be sure that if these men are 
elected their great trust will not be abused, 
the money of the people will not be squan- 
dered, dishonesty and extravagance will be 
checked, and past and present iniquities in 
public administration severely scrutinized 
and pursued. The nominations show that 
the party fully somprehends the crisis, and, 
despite its divisions, tg still true to its prin- 
ciples and preeedents.* 

Of the stofmy session of the Convention 
we say nothing, because nothing can now 
be wisely said. The Tribune, which repre- 
sents those who withdrew from the hall, 
promises the heartiest support of the candi- 
dates, while it will doubtless continue its 
warfare upon those to whose action it attrib- 
utes the bolt. Meanwhile we believe that 
the great mass of the Republican party of 
New York, knowing how much is at stake 
in this election, and seeing that victory is 
thrust into our hands, will exult in the con- 
viction that those with whose names it will 
conquer are men whose election the honest 
men of the Democratic party may safely fa- 
vor, should those honest men be driven from 
their own Convention. Such men will, we 
may presume, prefer honest Republicans to 
Tammany Democrats, and will either direct- 
ly or indirectly, by voting or abstaining from 
voting, help to secure the defeat of the Tam- 
many Ring. 


THE ELECTION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue citizens of Philadelphia should seize the 
opportunity, at the ensuing election, to range 
themselves on the side of municipal reform, by 
electing the very excellent candidates for city 
officers presented on the Republican ticket. The 
Democratic party, however loud in the profes- 
sion of honest intentions, can not be trusted. 
Wherever it obtains control it inaugurates the 
Tammany Ring régime, the only difference being 
that outside of New York its operations are on a 
less magnificent scale of villainy. A Republican 
victory this month in Philadelphia would not 
only insure that city against municipal corrup- 
tion, but encourage those who are fighting Dem- 
ocratic ‘* Rings” in New York and other cities, 
It would have more than a local importance. 
Its good effects would be felt in every city where 
the conflict between corruption and reform is in 
progress. 

The Republicans of Philadelphia have put in 
nomination some of their most eminent and 
worthy citizens, who, if elected, will insure 
them an honest city government, faithfully and 
economically administered. Their candidate for 
Mayor, Mr. W. S. SToKevey, is a gentleman 
of high standing in the community, and thor- 
oughly familiar with municipal affairs, having 
been for ten years a member of the city coun- 
cils, and having presided over both branches 
during the war. The office of Mayor is espe- 
cially important in Philadelphia, as he has the 
appointment of all the men on the Police De- 
partment. At present nearly the whole force 
consists of Irish Roman Catholics. 

The Republican candidate for City Treasurer, 
Mr. Peter A. B. Wrvener, is a gentleman of 
extensive business experience and sound judg- 
ment. From long personal acquaintance we 
believe him to possess the ability to fill with 
credit any position requiring financial knowl- 
edge, and his probity is above suspicion. ‘The 
candidate for City Solicitor, General Cot.is, 
though still a young man, has had a varied and 
extensive experience. He served through the 
whole war, commencing as a private soldier and 
ultimately attaining the rank of Brevet Major- 
General. He is a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, and a gentleman of acknowledged ability 
and high personal character. The candidate for 
District Attorney, Hon. WitL1am B. Many, has 
also had a wide experience in official life. He 
held the important office of chief or deputy prose- 
culing attorney fur seventeen or eighteen years, 
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and discharged the duties of his position with 
ability and unquestioned integrity. The other 
names on the ticket are also unexceptionable ; 
and if the honest citizens of Philadelphia would 
perform their whole duty by themselves and the 
friends of reform in other cities, they should not 
fail to elect their candidates by so large a major- 
ity as to bury the Democratic party in that city 
out of sight. 


PERSONA 


Mr. WiiuiAM M. MEREDITH, one of the coun- 
sel of the United States at the arbitration to be 
held at Geneva, is seventy-two years of age. He 
graduated with distinction from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1812. He represented Phila- 
delphia in the State Legislature from 1824 to 
1828, and from 1834 to 1849 was president of the 
Select Council of the city. On the accession of 
President TaYLor he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, and held that place until the death 
of the President, in.July, 1850. From 1861 until 
1867 he was Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. 
As an able cnd ready legal debater he has few 
equals and scarcely a superior in the country. 
He is also a man of varied erudition, and a most 
agreeable person socially. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, whose fictions are 
<> most interesting published in Har- 
PER’s Library of Select Novels, had a narrow es- 
cape recently from drowning. She fell into a 
river during some country ramble. She is a 
— clever woman—with the gentlest tongue 
and the sharpest pen. 

—Perhaps one of the reasons that enables the 
Rev. Mr. THRALL to secede from the Episcopal 
Church and set up on private account is that he 
can afford it. He is a gentleman of wealth, and 
owns the church edifice in which he officiates. 
His people have strong personal attachment for 
him, and do pretty much every thing he sug- 
ome It is easy for one to burst the clerical 

onds when one has plenty of six per cents to 
back it 

—The London Publishers’ Circular says: “ Mr. 
T. Nast is widely celebrated—and has been so 
for years—as the JoHN GILBERT or GARVARNI 
of America. Students of art will notice in the 
thin, delicate lines of American draughtsmen on 
wood an approach rather to French than to En- 
glish art.”’ 

—Mr. James E. Harvey, for several years 
United States minister to Portugal, and for the 
= year editor of the Washington /utriot, has 

een compelled by ill health to retire from that 
position. Mr. Harvey is a writer of superior 
ability, and a gentleman of varied erudition. 
For some years during his mission to Portugal 
Congress refused to insert his pay in the Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill; but Secretary Sewarp 
stood his friend, and finally Mr. HakvVEY was 
successful in obtaining the total. 

—CALEB CUSHING, who somehow seems to be 
a necessity to the government in managing its 
more important legal cases, is understood to 
have expressed the opinion that San Domingo 
is destined at an early day to be annexed to the 
United States. 

—The King of Italy has named Count FrREp- 
ERIGO SeELopis as fourth arbitrator of the Ala- 
bama claims. The Italian press are unanimous 
in speaking of him as admirably fitted for the 

lace. 

—Davip BARKER, who has poetical fame in 
Maine, the land of his fathers, is an aged man, 
but ambitious. Desiring to do the State serv- 
ice, he ran for and was elected, a few weeks 
since, to the Maine Legislature. He wrote as 
follows to the Bangor Whig on the evening of 
the election: ‘‘ As a candidate for Representa- 
tive the Democrats fought me desperately, but 
like men; yet I licked them by eighty-six ma- 
jority, and made the following rhymes amidst 
the storm of battle: 
“With bleaching locks and fading sight, 
This sage advice I give to you— 
Use brains enough to shun a fight, 
Or pluck enough to fight it through.” 


—Chief Justice CHase has gone to visit Ger- 
RIT SmitH, at Peterborough, Madison County. 
It is gratifying to know that the Judge’s health is 
improving. uring the summer he has travel- 
ed mostly over the northern hemisphere, and 
visited all the known springs in the country. 
From the daily recurring paragraphs and tele- 
grams relative thereto, the unfortunate dweller 
in other countries might become impressed with 
the idea that the bodily condition of the Judge 
is the topic that chiefly engrosses the anxiety of 
the American people. There is reason to be- 
lieve that such a a is not entirely con- 
sistent with fact. For many years the oft in- 
firmities of ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS consti- 
tuted a steady line of national anxiety ; but since 
the editing of that Atlanta paper has failed to 
take him off, the general tremor seems to have 


alighted on the central figure of the Federal judi- 


ciary. Let us hope that Mr. Smita and Peter- 
borough will do him good. 

—So far as salary is concérnedy President 
Tiers is a little better cared for than our Pres- 
ident. The Assembly has recently increased 
his salary to $120,000 a year, with $32,500 for 
contingent expenses. He is lodged, washed, 
warmed, and lighted free. The total amount 
of bie pay as chief executive is said to be about 
$500,000. 


—Mr. Jonn E. Hoiprook, who died recently 
in Charleston, South Carolina, at the age of sev- 
enty-seven, was distinguished as a scholar and 
naturalist. He was the author of several valu- 
able works on fishes and reptiles, and for sev- 
eral years Professor of Anatomy in Charleston 
Medical College. 

—Lovi1s NAPOLEON shows no abatement of his 
proverbial restlessness and intrigue for power. 
A conspiracy for his restoration has been dis- 
in which Pr&rrt, ex-Prefect of Paris, is 
implicated. M. Tarexs is in great anxiety, not 
only on account of the exposure of the plot, but 
is in constant fear of assassination. 

—The Rev. Josepu Ricwarpson, who died at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, a few days since, at the 
great age of ninety-four, lived an eventful life. 
He survived every person who was a member of 
his parish at his settlement, and at his death 
was older than any other native citizen. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1802. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Convention 
to revise the Constitution in 1820-21; a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
in the pdlitical years 1821-22 and 1822-23, In 
1828 he was elected to the Senate from Ply- 
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mouth County, and re-elected in 1824, and again 
in 1826. In the latter year he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress from Plymouth District, and 
re-elected in 1828. At the close of his second 
Congressional term he retired from political 
life, and was succeeded by ‘Hon. Joun Quincy 
Apams. Mr. RicHarpson devoted the remain- 
der of his life, until prevented by the infirmities 
of age, to his parochial duties. His publica- 
tions have been numerous in the form of books, 
essays, sermons, Orations, and speeches. 

—GARIBALDI again comes to the front by ac- 
cepting, formally, the presidency of the united 
democratic societies of Italy. 

—Horace Wiison and M. M. Scort, of San 
Francisco, have been added to the corps of 
American professors in the Japanese Imperial 
College at Yeddo. 

—The person from whom the late Governor 
ANDREW is said to have imbibed his antislavery 
convictions was the Rev. Asa Ranp, who died 
recently at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, at the 
age of eighty-eight. He was for some years edit- 
or of the Boston Recorder. 

—His Excellency President Ta1grs shows no 
decadence’ of spunk. During the last meeting 
between him and Prince GOrtscuakorrF the lat- 
ter asked M. Turers from whom he came, and 
was answered “ from France.’ Rather vague,”’ 
said (the Prince, smiling. ‘I hope you don’t 
imagine,”’ said Tuarers, “that I come in the 
name of GAMBETTA and JuLEs Favre. Iam an 
ex-minister of Louis PHiLipre, and represent 
a republic.” 

—Senator Wrson, since his return from Eu- 
rope, has had a friendly gathering of peeple at 
home, and told them of his European experiences, 
He says: ‘The late war, about which so much 
was written, turns out to be a small affair com- 

ared with ours. The Prussians lost but 18,000 
cilled, and the French army had 300,000 taken 
prisoners. The Germans are slow—great drink- 
ers, but powerful physically. They don’t drink 
whisky, but beer. They don’t invite friends to 
visit them at home, but at the beer-gardens. 
There is the best music to be found in the 
world at Vienna, at the Gardens—Stravss’s 
Band. Full 40,000 soldiers were set at liberty 
after the review at Munich, and I only saw three 
or four drunk. They all desire to emigrate to 
this country, but are too poor to come. They 
get $2 60 per week for twelve or thirteen hours’ 
work. No eight-hour law there, but an Amer- 
ican would do twice as much work in the same 
time. They are very slow and steady.”’ Senator 
W. visited the Houses of Lords and Commons 
dined with many of the members, and refused 
more invitations than he accepted. He thinks 
the House of Commons the most orderly body 
in the world, having strict parliamentary law 
and usages. Forty constitute a quorum. 

—Mr. Briack’s delightful novel, “A 
Daughter of Heth,’’ recently issued by HarPER 
& Brotuers, has had an astonishing sale in En- 
gland, six editions having been called for. 

—Lord Joun RvssE.t recently made a speech 
at the conference of the ‘* National Union for 
the Suppression of Intemperance”’ that may 
well startle the moral sense of Great Britain. 
He asserted that during the five years ending 
with 1870 the temperate British people spent 
for intoxicating liquors the sum of 514,842,345 
pounds sterling—about twenty-five hundred 
millions of dollars. This amount is about three 
times as large as the annual income of all the 
railways of the United Kingdom, twice as large 
as the capital of all the savings-banks, half as 
large again as the national revenues for the 
whole time, and fifty times as large as the col- 
lective income of all the religious and philan- 
thropic societies in the country. The worst 
part of it is that the greater part of this enor- 
mous sum is paid by the working classes. The 
calculations are made from the amount of liquors 
which pay duty. 

—It has transpired that Mrs. Francis Bro- 
DERIP, lately deceased in England, was the lady 
who five years ago gave anonymously $100,000 
to the Middlesex Hospital. 

—It is stated that General Ropert ANDERSON 
is rapidly failing in health in Europe, with no 
hope of recovery, and that his circumstances 
are any thing but affluent. It is forty-six years 
since the hero of Fort Sumter graduated with 
honor at West Point. His record in the Florida 
war, his gallantry in the war with Mexico, and 
the bullet that he received in the attack on Mo- 
lino del Rey were fitting preludes to the noble 
part he bore in the first dawn of the rebellion, 
and his splendid conduct at Sumter, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne New York Republican State Convention, at 
Syracuse, on Thursday, September 29, made th> follow- 
ing nominations: for Secretary of State, G. Hilton 
Scribner; for Controller, N. Hopkins; for Attor- 
ney-General, Francia C. Barlow; for State Engineer, 
William B. Taylor, of Oneida County; for Canal Com- 
missioner, Alexander Barkley; for State-Prison In- 
spector, Thomas Kirkpatrick, 

A terrible fire has been raging on the coast of Lake 
Michigan, between Manitowoc and Annapee, the flames 
lapping up every thing, and “or ouses, barns, 
stores, plore in their course. The losses in Kewau- 
nee County, Wisconsin, will reach $250,000. The farm- 
ers are burying their household goods in the ground to 
save them. 

The receipts of internal revenue for the month of 
September were $10,632,615 47, — $12,901,903 36 
for the same month last year. he receipts for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1871, are $36,146,469 54, 
against $51,774,786 87 for the same quarter last year. 

e receipts for the current fiscal year thus far are 
fully up to the estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

"ever Hall has attempted the suppression of a week- 
ly illustrated paper, which contained a caricature of the 
Ring, by threatening to take away the license of every 
street stand where it was sold. 

William F. Havemeyer has brought suit againet J. 
H. Ingersoll, on behalf of the tax-payers, to recover 
$6,000,000. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A teacvr is forming in Germany for the expulsion 
of the Jesuita. 

The Pall Mall Gazette contradicts a sensational re- 
port that Mr. Disraeli had made severe statements con- 
cerning the Queen. 

a is reported that the Emperor of Austria wishes to 
abdicate. 

The foreign embassadors of the kingdom of Bavaria 
fre to be recalled, and the country represented as @ 
portion of the German empire. 

The Court of Arbitration om the Alabama claims at 
Geneva, Switzerland, will not meet for two months, 
arbitrator has not yet been 
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THE ST. LOUIS LEVEE. 


beautiful city of St. Louis is built on two 
the lower one rising abruptly from the 
bed of the Mississippi to a height of about twen- 
ty feet, the second making a more gradual as- 
“ot of about forty feet, and then spreading out 
de stretch of level country. ‘The city 
xtends about eight miles along these terraces, 
* | back four or five into the plain. It is reg- 
Che laid out, the long streets on the lower 
ome running parallel with the curve of the 
a while elsewhere they are usually at right 
angles with those running westward from the 


Tur 


terraces, 


into & Wi 


ore St. Louis was formerly that of an 
Indian trading post. In 1764 a company of 
French merchants, having obtained from the 
Director-General of Louisiana the exclusive right 
of trading with the Indians on the Mississippi, 
selected this as the most eligible position on the 
river, and erected there a large block-house and 
several stores. For many years 1¢ was only a 
fyr-trade post. ‘The first brick house in the 
town was built in 1813, Four years afterward 
the first steamboat landing was made there. In 
1422 St. Louis received its charter as a city, 
though still having but little over 5000 inhab- 
‘tants, ‘The growth of its present prosperity 
dates from the development of the magnificent 
regions of the Northwest, which first assumed 
importance about 1825, 

Qur illustration on page 956 represents the 
levee, where the steamboats: plying up and 
the river make their landings. extends 
for miles along the river-bank, and, as our illus- 
tration shows, presents a very lively appearance. 
The Western steamboats are better subjects for 
the artist’s pencil than those to which we are ac- 
cystomed, being more picturesque in form, and 
the character and costumes of crew and passen- 
gers being often outlandish and curious. 


HON. NEWTON BOOTH. 


Newron Bootu, the Republican Governor 
elect of California, is now forty-five years of age, 
having been born at Salem, a town of Southern 
Indiana, in the year 1826. When he was six- 
teen years of age his parents moved to Terre 
Haute, in the same State, and that place was 
his home until he went to California in’ 1850. 
lle was a graduate of Asbury University, Indi- 
ava, in 1846, and several years later he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Upon his arrival in the Gold- 
en State he fixed his residence in Sacramento, 
and beeame a partner in a wholesale grocery 
house, with which he has been associated ever 
since, with the exception of three years, from 
1856 to 1859, spent in the Eastern States, 

Mr. Booru took no active part in politics be- 
fre the war, except in the time of the Know- 
Nothing furore, when he canvassed several coun- 
ties in opposition to that organization, He be- 
came an ardent Union man u the announce- 
ment of the secession movement. In 1862 the 
Republicans of Sacramento elected him to the 
State Senate, and he filled his place with credit. 
lle served for only one session, as, under the 
Constitutional amendments which went into ef- 
fect in 1863, all the members of the Legislature 
were elected that year. 

Mr. Boorn was mentioned in 1867 as a prop- 
er person for Republican nominee for Governor, 


aud in 1871 a majority of the delegates were in- [ 


‘ructed expressly or impliedly by their respect- 
ive counties to vote for him, and the State Con- 


vention nominated him by acclamation. His 
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HON. NEWTON BOOTH, GOVERNOR ELECT OF CALIFORNIA. 


wy Bravizy & San Francisoo.]) 


nomination was received with general favor, ev- 
ery Republican newspaper organ in the State 
and nearly all the independent press pronounced 
for him, and he was elected by @ large ma‘ority. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S POLAR 
EXPEDITION. 


We have received from Captain C. F. Hatt, 
commanding the United States Naval North 


-Polar Expedition, an interesting account of the 


voyage of the Polaris from New York to the isl- 
and of Disco, off the western coast of Greenland, 
where the party waited the arrival of the supply- 
ship Congress, commanded by Captain Daven- 
port, before setting sail for the northwest = 
sage which they hope to discover. The Polaris 
arrived at Godhaven, in the island of Disco, on 
the 4th of August, and six days afterward the 
Congress steamed into the little bay. 


The Congresa, 


= = = = 


The work of transferring stores from one ves- 
sel to the other was at once commenced; and 
on the 17th of August, amidst the cheers of the 
crew of the Congress, and a salute of twenty-one 
guns from her heavy batteries, the Polaris steam- 
ed out of Disco Harbor bound to the northward. 
Captain Davenport states that the original plan 
of Captain Hatt has been somewhat changed, 
and that, instead of pursuing the Jones Sound 
route, he will keep to the west side of Smith 
Sound, as the probability is that he would en- 
counter pack-ice to the southward and westward. 
The season, it is reported, is very open, and it is 
the impression aboard the Congress that the Po- 
laris will be able to push very far north this year. 
All the officers and men of the Po/aris were in 
excellent spirits, and appeared to be confident 
of success, ‘* With a full supply of provisions, ” 
writes Captain Hair, August 17, ‘‘ and an abun- 
dance of coal, we are in readiness to encounter 
the unknown dangers of still undiscovered seas, 


| 
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of ice-fields to be crossed, and all the toils and 
hardships of the arctic regions. No rest to the 
explorer until he has conquered !” 

The illustration on this page, representing the 
Polaris and the Congress in the harbor of Disco, 
is from a sketch taken on the spot by Lieutenant 
ARNOLD, of the Congress. The landscape is bar- 
ren though picturesque, but Captain Davenport 
states that the weather was pleasant and en-~ 
joyable. 


(Entered according to Act of Con 


in the Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the 
gton.] 


ce of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washin bie 3 


POOR MISS FINCH. 


A Domestic Storv. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “No Name.” 
“The Moonstone,” “‘Man and Wife,” etc. ' 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
(Continued. ) 
SECOND RESULT OF THE ROBBERY. 


I sTaRTED to my feet, looked at him, and 
dropped back into my chair, 

My mind reverted, the instant I recovered 
myself, to the effect produced on me when the 
blue man in Paris first entered my presence. In 
informing me of the effect of the medicine he 
had (you will remember) concealed from me the 
malady for which he had taken it. It had been 
left to Oscar, of all the people in the world, to 
enlighten me—and that by a reference to his 
own case! I was so shocked that I sat speech- 
less. 

With his quick sensibilities, there was no need 
for me to express myself in words. My face re- 
vealed to him what was passing in my mind. 

** You have seen a person who has taken Ni- 
trate of Silver!” he exclaimed. 

** Have you?” I asked. 

“I know the price I pay for being cured,” he 
answered, quietly. 

His composure staggered me. ‘‘ How long 
have you been taking this horrible drug?” I in- 
quired. 

** A little more than a week.” 

*“* 1 see no change in you yet.” 

‘* The doctor tells me there will be no visible 
change for weeks and weeks to come.” 

Those words roused a momentary hope in 
me, ‘* There is time to alter your mind,” I 
said. ‘* For Heaven’s sake reconsider your res- 
olution before it is too late!” ; 

He smiled bitterly. ‘*‘ Weak as I am,” he 
answered, *‘ for once my mind is made up.” 

I suppose I took a woman’s view of the mat- 
ter. I lost my temper when I looked at his 
beautiful complexion, and thought of the future. 

** Are you in your right senses?” I burst out. 
**Do you mean to tell me that you are delib- 
erately bent on making yourself an object of hor- 
ror to every body who sees you ?” 

** The one person whose opinion I care for,” 
he replied, ‘* will never see me.” 

I understood him at last. That was the con- 
sideration which had reconciled him to it! 

Lucilla’s horror of dark people and dark 
shades of color of all kinds was, it is needless to 
say, recalled to my memory by the turn the con- 
versation was taking now. Had she confessed 
it to him, as she had confessed it tome? No! 
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The Polaria. 


THE “POLARIS” AND ‘‘CONGRESS” AT GODHAVEN, DISCO ISLAND, OFF THE COAST OF GREENLAND. 


[From a Sketcu py LiguTeNant ARNOLD, oF THE ConcREss,”] 
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WEEKLY. 


I remembered that she had expre sly warned me 
not to admit him into our confide:ice in this mat- 
ter. At an early period of the)’ acquaintance 
she had asked him which of his parents he re- 
This led him into tell og her that his 
father had been a dark man. Li cilla’s delicacy 
had at once takenthe alarm. ‘‘ He speaks very 
tenderly of his dead father,” s|e said to me. 
‘It may hurt him if he finds o1t the antipathy 
I have to dark people. Let us <‘eep it to our- 
selves.” As things now were, if was on the tip 
of my tongue to remind him tha Lucilla would 
hear of his disfigurement from other people ; 
and then to warn him of the wu’ pleasant result 
that might follow. On reflect pn, however, I 
thonght it wiser to wait a little’ and sound his 
motives first. 

‘* Before you tell me how Ic in help you,” I 
said, ** I warit to know one thin; more. Have 
you decided in this serious ma ter entirely by 
yourself? Have you taken no a lvice ?” 

‘**T don’t want advice,” he ans vered, sharply. 
**My case admits of no choice‘ Even such a 
nervous, ufdecided creature as'. am can judge 
for himself where there is no alt¢ native,” 

‘** Did the doctors tell you the e was no alter- 
native?” I asked. : 

‘*The doctors hesitated to tll me. I had 
to force it out of them. I sail, ‘I appeal to 
your honor to answer a plain gq testion plainly. 
Is there any certain prospect of my getting the 
better of the fits?’ They, only said, * At your 
time of ‘ife, we may reasonab.y hope so.’ I 
pressed them closer. ‘Can yo.i fix a date to 
which I may look forward as th¢ date of my de- 
liverance?’ They could neither of them do it. 
All they could say was, ‘Our ex} erience justifies 
us in believing that you will gro-y out of it; but 
it does not justify us in saying wien.’ ‘Then I 


sembled. 


may be years growing out of ij?’ They were 
obliged to own that it might be .o. ‘Or I may 
never grow out of it at all?’ Tl ey tried to turn 


the) conversation. I wouldn’t Have it. I said, 
‘Tell mé honestly, is that one ¢’ the pos- 


said. © ** If she expresses any curiosity, in future 
conversations with you, about the effect of the 
medicine, check her at once. Keep her as ig- 
norant of it as she is now.” 

“* Why ?” 

‘‘Why! If she knows what you know, how 
will she feel? Shocked and horrified, as you 
felt. What will she do? She will come straight 
here, and try, as you have tried, to persuade me 
to give itup. Is that true, or not?” 

(Impossible to deny that it was true.) 

‘**] am so fond of her,” he went on, ‘that I 
can refuse her nothing. She would end in mak- 
ing me give it up. The instant her back was 
turned I should repent my own weakness, and 
return to the medicine. Here is a perpetual 
struggle in prospect for a man who is already 
worn out. Is it desirable, after what you have 
just seen, to expose me to that?” 

It would have been useless cruelty to expose 
him to it. How could I do otherwise than con- 
sent to make his sacrifice of himself—his neces- 
sary sacrifice—as easy as could? At the same 
time, I implored him to remember one thing. 

‘* Mind,” I said, *‘ we can never hope to keep 
her in ignorancé of the change in you when the 
change comes. Sooner or later, some one will 
let the secret out.” 

‘‘T only want it to be concealed from her 
while the disfigurement of me is in progress,” he 
answered. ‘* When nothing she can say or do 
will alter it, I will tell her myself. She is so 
happy in the hope of my recovery! What good 
can be gained by telling her beforehand of the 
penalty that I pay for my deliverance? . My ugly 
color will never tefrify my poor darling. As for 
other persons, I shall not force myself on the 
view of the world. It is my one wish to live 
out of the world. The few people about me will 
soon get reconciled to my face. J.ucilla will set 
them the example. She won't trouble herself 


long about a change in me that she can neither 
feel nor see.” 


they quieted her by declaring that the process 
of cure acted by general means, and did not at- 
tack the head, From that moment her curiosity 
was satisfied, Her mind had other objects of 
interest to dwell on before she left Dimchurch. 
She touched on the perilous topic no more. 

It was arranged that I was to accompany Lu- 
cilla to London. 

Oscar was to follow us when the state of his 
health permitted him to take the journey. As 
betrothed husband of Lucilla, he had his right 
of entry during her residence in her aunt's house. 
As for me, I was admitted at Lucilla’s inter- 
cession. She declined to be separated from me 
for three months. Miss Batchford wrote, most 
politely, to offer me a hospitable welcome during 
the day. She had no second spare room at her 
disposal; so we settled that I was to sleep at a 
lodging-house in the neighborhood. In this 
same house Oscar was also to be accommodated 
when the doctors sanctioned his removal to Lon- 
don. It was now thought likely—if all went 
the marriage might be celebrated, at 
of the three months, from Miss Batch- 


A’hree days before the date of Lucilla’s de- 
rture these plans—so far as I was concerned 
in them—were all overthrown. 
letter from Paris reached me, with more bad 
news. My absence had produced the worst pos- 
sible effect on good Papa. ‘The moment my in- 
fluence had been removed he had become per- 
fectly unmanageable. My sisters assured me 
that the abominable woman from whom I had 
rescued him would most certainly end in mar- 
rying him, after all, unless I reappeared im- 
mediately on the scene. What was to be done? 
Nothing was to be done but to fly into a rage, 
to grivd my teeth, and throw down all my things, 
in the solitade of my own room, and then to go 
back to Paris. 
Lucilla behaved charmingly. When she saw 


how angry and how distressed I was she sup- 


rapidly as his medical advisér had 
It was possible—to look the worst 
boldly—that he might not 


anticipated, 
IN the fie 

uce 
get the doctor's per. 


the time ar. 


der these circumstances Luci 
vexed and 


Miser- 
wea as she was spending 

On reading this letter I j ; 

I instantly smelt some. 

I corresponded with Oscar almost as ¢; 
ly as with Lucilla. His last letter to —— 
contradicted his last letter to his promised wise 
In writing to my address he declared himself * 
be rapidly advancing toward recovery, Und : 
the new treatment, the fits succeeded each ot! ~ 
at longer and longer intervals, and endured 4 
shorter and shorter time. Here, then. Was plain. 
ly a depressing report sent to Lucilla, and an 
encouraging report sent to me. 

What did it mean ? 

_ Oscar's next letter to me answered 
tion. 

**T told you in my last” (he wrote) “ that the 
discoloration of my skin had begun. The com- 
plexion which you were once so good as to ad. 
mire has disappeared forever. 1 am now of 
livid ashen color—so like death that | sometimes 
etartle myself when I lookin the glass. Ip about 
six weeks more, as the doctor calculates. this 
will deepen to a blackish-blue; and then “the 
saturation’ (as he calls it) will be complete, 

‘So far from feeling any useless regrets at 
having taken the medicine which is producing 
these ugly effects, I am more grateful to my Xi. 
trate of Silver than words can say. If you ask 
for the secret of this extraordinary exhibition of 
philosophy on my part, I can give it in one line. 
For the last ten days I have not had a ft. 
In other words, for the last ten days J have 


the ques- 


sibilities in my case?’ The I imchurch 
doctor looked at the London doc er. The 
London man said, ‘If you will hi ve it, it is 
one of the possibilities.” Just cc asider the 
prospect which his answer pla ed before 
me! Day after day, week aljer week, 
month after month, always in ( anger, go 
where I may, of falling down i; a fit—is 
that a miserable position? or is it not ?” 

How could lanswer him? V hat could 
I say? | 

He went on: 

** Add to that wretched stati’ of things 
that I am engaged to be mariied. The 2 
hardest disappointment which fallon 
aman falls on me. The happi iess of my 
life is within my reach, and I \m forbid- 
den to enjoy it. It is not only my health 
that is broken up; my prospect; in life are 
ruined as well. ‘The woman _ love is a 
woman forbidden to me while I suffer as I 
suffer now. Realize that, and.then fancy 
you see a man sitting at this able here, ° 
with pen, ink, and paper befor’ him, who 
has only to scribble a line or t vo, and to 
begin the cure of you from ths} moment. 
Deliveran’e in a few months fr m the aor- 
ror of the fits; marriage in a {!w months 
to the woman you love. Tha) heavenly 
prospect in exchange for the ellish ex- 
istence that you are enduring 1ow.. And 
the one price to pay for it, a discolored 
face for the rest of your life- which the 
one person who is dearest to yo!. will never 
see! Would you have hesitatel? When 
the doctor took up the pen toay1 te the pre- 
scription—tell me, if you had | een in my 
place, would you have said, Nc ?” 

I still sat silent. My obstinat y—women 

are such mules !—declined to, give way, 
even when my conscience told ne that he 
was right. 
- He sprang to his feet in the jame fever of ex- 
citement which I remembere« so well when I 
had irritated him at Browndo\'n into telling me 
who he reaily was. 

‘Would you have said, Ni. ?” he reiterated, 
stooping over me, flushed and heated, as he had 
stooped on that first occasion, :yhen he had whis- 
pered his name in my ear. ‘, Would you?” he 
repeated, louder and louder— * would you?” 

At the third reiteration of tl-2 words the fright- 
ful contortion that I knew so'vell seized on his 
face. ‘The wrench to the righ twisted his body. 
He dropped at my feet. Goo, God! who could 
have declared that he was wring, with such an 
argument in his favor as I sa); at that moment ? 
Who would not have said that‘any disfigurement 
would be welcome as a refuge’ from this ? 

The servant ran in, and hilped me to move 
the furniture to a safe ditance from him. 
There won't be much more it, ma’am,” said 
the man, noticing my agitat pn, and trying to 
compose me. ‘In a month or two, the doctor 
says, the medicine will get hol | of him.” I could 
say nothing on my side—I ec uld only reproach 
myself bitterly for disputing .with him and ex- 
citing him, and leading perh*ps to the hideous 
seizure which had attacked hm in my presence 
for the second time. ; 

The fit, on this occasion,:was a short one. 
Perhaps the drug was already beginning to have 
some influence over him?  n twenty minutes 
he was able to resume his cl air, and to go on 
talking to me. 

** You think I shall horrify‘you when my face 
has turned blue,” he said, v ith a faint smile. 
** Don't I horrify you now w)en you see me in 
convulsions on the floor?” =: 

I entreated him to dwell or it no more. 

*‘God knows,” I said, ‘‘ yu have convinced 
me—obstinate as] am. Let us try to think of 
nothing now but of the pros‘ect of your. being 

cured. What do you wish n e to do?” 

** You have a great influen ‘ce over Lucilla,” he 


Kas 
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“I SAW HER FAIR CHEEK LAID INNOCENTLY AGAINST THE LIVID BLACKISH-BLUE OF HIS 


DISCOLORED SKIN.” 


Ought I to have warned him here of Lucilla’s 
inveterate prejudice, and of the difficulty there 
might be in reconciling her to the change in him 
when she heard of it? Idare say I ought. I 
dare say I was to blame in shrinking from in- 
flicting new anxieties and new distresses on a 
man who had already suffered so much. The 
simple truth is—I could not do it. Would you 
have done it? Ah, if you would, I hope I may 
never come in contact with you. What a horrid 
wretch you must be! 

The end of it was that I left the house— 
pledged to keep Lucilla in ignorance of the cost 
at which Oscar had determined to purchase his 
cure, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
GOOD PAPA AGAIN! 


Tue promise I had given did not expose me 
to the annoyance of being kept long on the 
watch against accidents. If we could pass safely 
over the next five days, we might feel pretty sure 
of the future. On the last day of the old vear 
Lucilla was bound by the terms of the will to go 
to London, and live her allotted three months 
under the roof of her aunt. 

In the short interval that elapsed before her 
departure she twice approached the dangerous 
subject. 

On the first occasion she asked me if I knew 
what medicine Oscar was taking. I pleaded 
ignorance, and passed at once to other matters. 
On the second occasion she advanced still farther 
on the way to discovery of the truth. She now 
inquired if I had heard how the physic worked 
the cure. Having been already informed that 
the fits proceeded from a certain disordered con- 
dition of the brain, she was anxious to know 
whether the medical treatment was likely to af- 
fect the patient’s head. This question (which I 


both the doctors. 


was, of course, unable to answer) she put to ' 


pressed all exhibition of disappointment on her 
side, with the truest and kindest consideration 
for my feelings. ‘* Write to me often,” said the 
charming creature; ‘‘and come back to me as 
soon as you can.” Her father took her to Lon- 
don. ‘Two days before they left I said good-by 
at the rectory and at Browndown, and started— 
once more by the Newhaven and Dieppe route— 
for Paris. 

I was in no humor (as your English saying is) 
to mince matters in controlling this new outbreak 
on the part of my evergreen parent. I insisted 
on instantly removing him from Paris, and tak- 
ing him on a Continental tour. I was proof 
against his paternal embraces ; I was deaf to his 
noble sentiments. He «declared he should die 
on the road. When I look back at it now, I am 
amused at my own cruelty. I said, ‘‘ En route, 
he gg and packed him up, and took him to 

y. 


He became enamored at intervals, now of one 
fair traveler and now of another, all through the 
journey from Paris to Rome. (Wonderful old 
man!) Arrived at Rome—that hot-bed of the 
enemies of mankind—I saw my way to putting 
a moral extinguisher on the author of my being. 
The Eternal City contains three hundred and 
sixty-five churches and (say) three million and 
sixty-five pictures. I insisted on his seeing them 
all—at the advanced age of seventy-five years ! 
The sedative result followed exactly as I had an- 
ticipated. I stapefied good Papa with churches 
and pictures, and then I tried him with a marble 
woman to begin with. He fell asleep before ihe 
Venus of the Capitol. When I saw that I said 
to myself, Now he will do; Don Juan is re- 
formed at last. 

Lucilla’s correspondence with me— at first 
cheerful—gradually assumed a desponding tone. 

Six weeks had passed since her departure 
from Dimchurch ; and still Oscar’s letters held 


Already warned by Oscar, | 


out no hope of his being able to join her in Lon- 


lived in Paradise. 1 declare I would have 
cheerfully lost an arm or a leg to gain the 
blessed ce of mind, the intoxicating 
confidence in the future—it is nothing less 
—that I feel now. 

**Still, there is a drawback which pre. 
vents me from enjoying perfect tranquillity 
even yet. When was there ever a pleasure 
in the world without a lurking possibility 
of pain hidden away in it somewhere? ~ 

** I have lately discovered a peculiarity 
in Lucilla which is new to me, and which 
has produced a very unpleasant impression 
on my mind. My proposed avowal to her 
of the change in my personal appearance 
has now become a matter of far more se- 
rious difficulty than I had anticipated when 
the question was discussed between you 
and me at Browndown. 

**Have you ever found out that the 
strongest antipathy she has is her purely 
imaginary antipathy to dark people and to 
dark shades of culor of all kinds? ‘This 
strange prejudice is the result, as I sup 
pose, of some morbid growth of her blind- 
ness, quite as inexplicable to herself as to 
other people. Explicable, or not, there it 
is in her. Read the extract that follows 
from one of her letters to her father, which 
her father showed to me, and you will not 
be surprised to hear that I tremble for my- 
self when the time comes for telling ber 
what I have done. 

Thus she writes to Mr. Finch: 

‘¢*T am sorry to say I have had 4 Iit- 
tle quarrel with my aunt. It is all made 
up now, but it has hardly left us such 
good friends as we were before. Last 
week there was a dinner-party here; and 
among the guests was a Hindoo gentle- 
man (converted to Christianity) to whom 
my aunt has taken a great fancy. While the 
maid was dressing me I unluckily inquired if 
she had seen the Hindoo—and hearing that 
she had, I still more unfortunately asked her to 
tell me what he was like. She described him 
as being very tall and lean, with a dark brown 
complexion and glittering black eyes. My mis- 
chievous fancy instantly set to work on this hor- 
rid combination of darkness. ‘Try as I might to 
resist it, my mind drew a dreadful picture of the 
Hindoo, as a kind of monster in human form. 
would have given worlds to have been ome 
from going down into the drawing-room. Ve 
the last moment I was sent for, and thé Ifindoo 
was introduced to me. ‘The instant : ye 
approaching my darkness was peopice © 
B He took my hand. I tried 
hard to control myself—but I really could = 
help shuddering and starting back when he touch- 
ed me. ‘To make matters worse, he sat next! 
me at dinner. In five minutes I had long, = 
black-eyed beings all round me; ea 
growing in numbers, and pressing 
closer on me as they grew. It ended in mS ins 
ing obliged to leave the table. hen 
were all gone my aunt was furious. I “ se 
my conduct was unreasonable in the last ae 
At the same time I begged her to make "blind 
ance for me. I reminded her that I 
at a year old, and that I had really no ane 
what any person was like, except >) fom de 
pictures of them in my imagiae” obtained 
scription, and from my own knowlec hat, 
by touch. I appealed to her to remeil 
situated as I am, my fancy !5 peculiarly et 

d that J have no sight to PS 
play me tricks, and that e's eves 
with, and to show me—as other pe . Ice view 
show them—when they have taken 
6f persons and things. It was 
aunt would admit of no excuse for ber het 
so irritated by her injustice “ ridiculous 
of an antipathy of her own, quite can 


don. His recovery was advancing, but not so 


mine—an antipathy to cats. She, 
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Ocroser 14, 1871. ] 


ts are harmless, shudders and turns pale, 
a cat is in the same a her. 
. senseless horror of dark people against 
po horror of cats—and say which of 
oyu the right to be angry with the other ? 
~ Such was the quotation from Lucilla’s letter 
to her father. At the end of it Oscar resumed, 
as follows : 
wond 
me, if | own 


that ca 
for all that, if 


er whether you will now understand 
to you that I have made the worst 
¢ my case in writing to Lucilla? It is the only 
oa use I can produce for not joining her in Lon- 
pe Weary as I am of our long separation, I 
om ot prevail on myself to run the risk of meet- 
nse her in the presence of strangers, who would 
iastantlY notice my frightful color, and betray it 
z her. Think of her shuddering and starting 
sack from my hand when it took hers! No! 
no! I must choose my Own opportunity, in this 
quiet place, of telling her what (I suppose) must 
be told—with time before me to prepare her 
mind for the disclosure (if it must come), and 
with nobody but you near to see the first morti- 
fring effect of the shock which I shall inflict on 


at have only to add, before I release you, 
that I write these lines in the strictest confi- 
dence. You have promised not to mention my 
disfigurement to Lucilla, unless I first give you 
I now, more than ever, hold you to that 


meer The few people about me here are all 
pledged to secrecy as you are. If it is really 


inevitable that she*should know the trath—I 
alone must tell it; in my own way, and at my 
own time.” 


“Tf it must come,” *‘if it is really inevitable” 
—these phrases in Oscar’s letter satisfied me that 
he was already beginning to comfort himself 
with an insanely delusive idea—the idea that it 
might be possible permanently to conceal the 
ugly personal change in him from Lucilla’s knowl- 


a I had been at Dimchurch, I have no doubt 
I should have begun to feel seriously uneasy at 
the turn which things appeared to be taking now. 

But distance has a very strange effect in alter- 
ing one’s customary way of thinking of affairs at 
home. Being im Italy instead of in England, 
I dismissed Lucilla’s antipathies and Oscar’s 
scruples, as both alike unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. Sooner or later time (I considered) 
would bring these two troublesome young people 
to their senses. ‘Their marriage would follow, 
and there would be an end of it! In the mean 
while I continued to feast good Papa on holy 
families and churches. Ah, poor dear, how he 
yawned over Caraccis and cupolas! and how 
fervently he promised never to full in love again, 
if I would only take him back to Paris! 

We set our faces homeward a day or two after 
the receipt of Oscar’s letter. I left my reformed 
father resting his aching old bones in his own 
easy-chair; capable perhaps, even yet, of con- 
tracting a Platonic attachment to a lady of his 
own time of life, but capable (as I firmly be- 
lieved) of nothing more. ‘*Oh, my child, let 
me rest!” -he said, when I wished him good-by, 
‘and never show me a church or a picture again 
as long as I live !” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
MADAME PRATOLUNGO RETURNS TO DIMCHURCH. 


I rEAcHED London in the last week of Lucil- 
la’s residence under her aunt's roof, and waited 
in town until it was time to take her back to 
Dimehurch. 

As soon as it had become obviously too late 
for Oscar to risk the dreaded meeting with Lu- 
cilla, before strangers, his correspondence had, 
as &@ matter of course, assumed a brighter tone. 
She was in high spirits once more, poor thing, 
when we met, and full of delight at having me 
near her again. We thoroughly enjoyed our 
few days in London, and took our fill of mu- 
sic at operas and concerts. I got on excellently 
well with the aunt until the last day, when some- 
thing happened which betrayed me into an avow- 

of my political convictions. 

The old lady's consternation, when she discov- 
ered that I looked hopefully forward to a com- 
ing extermination of kings and priests, and a 
general redistribution of property all over the 
civilized globe, is unutterable in words. On 
that occasion I made one more aristocrat trem- 
ble. I also closed Miss Batchford’s door on me 
for the rest of my life. No matter! The day 
's coming when the Batchford branch of human- 
ity will not possess a door to close. All Europe 
is drifting nearer and nearer to the Pratolungo 
programme, Cheer up, my brothers without 
fahren sisters without money in the 
mt ee é will have it out with the infa- 

ro rich yet. Long live the Republic ! 

ly in the month of April Lucilla and I 


took | 
sence - the Metropolis, and went back to 


while mind which I had so readily dismissed 
rey Was in Italy began to find its way back 
oie again. My imagination now set to work 

“ing pictures—startling pictures of Oscar 


Would he meet 


ge? No, gt At the entrance to the vil- 


tthe rectory gate? No. Inthe 
€ garden which was at the back 
Yes! There he stood, waiting 
ucilla flew into his arms wi i 
é rms with 
» vivid) I 

wh y 1 remember—at the 

© taces together! The drug had done 


“work, I saw her fair cheek Iaid innocently 


- 


against the livid blackish-blue of Ais discolored 
skin. Heavens! how cruelly that first embrace 
marked the contrast between what he had been 
when I left him, and what he had changed to 
when I saw him now! His eyes turned from 
her face to mine, in silent appeal to me while he 
held her in his arms. Their look told me the 
thought in him, as eloquently as if he had put it 
into words. ‘‘ You, who love her, say—can we 
ever be cruel enough to tell her of this?” 

I approached to take his hand. At the same 
moment Lucilla suddenly drew back from him, 
laid her left hand on his shoulder, and passed her 
right hand rapidly over his face. 

For an instant I felt my heart stand still. Her 
miraculous sensitiveness of touch had detected 
the dark color of my dress on the day when we 
first met. Would it serve her this time as truly 
as it had served her then? 

She paused after the first passage of her fingers 
over his face, with the breathless attention to what 
she was about which, in my own case, I remem- 
bered so well. A second time she passed her 
hand over him—considered again—and turned 
my way next. 

** What does his face tell you?” she asked. 
** It tells me that he has something on his mind. 
What is it ?” 

We were safe—so far! The hateful medicine, 
in altering the color, had not affected the texture, 
of his skin. As her touch had left it on her de- 
parture, so her touch found it again on her re- 
turn. 

Before I could reply to Lucilla, Oscar an- 
swered for himself. 

** Nothing is wrong, my darling,” he said. 
“*My nerves are a little out of order to-day; 
and the joy of seeing you again has overcome 
me for the moment—that is all.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

** No,” she said, “it’s not all.” She touched 
his heart. ‘* Why is it beating so fast?” She 
took his hand in hers, ‘* Why has it turned so 
cold? I must know. I willknow! Come in- 
doors.” 

At that awkward moment the most wearisome 
of living men suddenly proved himself to be the 
most welcome of living men. The rector ap- 
peared in the garden to receive his daughter on 
her return. Infolded in Reverend Finch’s pa- 
ternal embraces, harangued by Reverend Finch’s 
prodigious voice, Lucilla was effectually silenced 
—the subject was inevitably changed. Oscar 
drew me aside out of hearing, while her atten- 
tion was diverted from him. 

**T saw you!” he said. ‘‘ You were horrified 
at the first sight of me. You were relieved when 
you found that her touch told her nothing. Help 
me to keep her from suspecting it for two months 
more—and you will be the best friend that ever 
man had.” 

** Two months?” I repeated. 

‘*Yes. If there is no return of the fits in two 
months, the doctor will consider my recovery com- 
plete. Lucilla and I may be married at the end 
of the time.” 

** My friend Oscar, are you contemplating a 
frand on Lucilla?” 

‘* What do you mean ?% 

**Come! come! you know what I mean! Is 
it honorable first to entrap her into marrying you 
—and then to confess to her the color of your 
face ?” 

He sighed bitterly. 

‘*T shall fill her with horror of me if I confess 
it. Look at me! look at me!” he said, lifting 
his ghastly hands in despair to his blue face. 

I was determined not to give way—even to 
that. 

‘*Beaman!”I said. ‘‘Ownit boldly. What 
is she going to marry you for? For your face 
that she can never see? No! For your heart 
that is one with her own. ‘Trust to her natural 
good sense—and, better than that, to the devoted 
love that you have inspired in her. She will see 
her stupid prejudice in its true light when she 
feels it trying to part her from you.” 

‘*No! no! no! Remember her letter to her 
father. I shall lose her forever if I tell her now.” 

I took his arm, and tried to lead him to Lu- 
cilla. She was already trying to escape from 
her father; s..e was already longing to hear the 
sound of Oscar's voice again. 

He obstinately shrank back. I began to feel 
angry with him. In another moment I should 
have said or done something that I might have 
repented of afterward if a new interruption had 
not happened before I could open my lips. 

Another person appeared in the garden—the 
man-servant from Browndown, with a letter for 
his master in his hand. 

‘‘ This has just come, Sir,” said the man, “‘ by 
the afternoon post. It is marked ‘ Immediate.’ 
I thought I had better bring it to you here.” 

Oscar took the letter and looked at the address. 
‘* My brother’s writing!” he exclaimed. “* A let- 
ter from Nugent!” 

He opened the letter, and burst out with a cry 
of joy which brought Lucilla instantly to his 
side. 

‘¢ What is it?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ Nugent is coming back! Nugent will be 
here in a week! Oh, Lucilla, my brother is 
coming to stay with me at Browndown!””— 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her, in 
the first rapture of receiving that welcome news. 
She forced herself away from him without an- 
swering a word. She turned her poor blind face 
round and round, in\search for me. 

‘* Here I am!” I said. 

She roughly and angrily put her arm in mine. 
I saw the jealous misery in her face as she 
dragged mo away with her to the house. Never 
yet had Oscar’s voice, in her experience of him, 
sounded the note of happiness that she heard in 
itnow! Never yet had she felt Oscar’s heart on 
Oscar’s lips as she felt it when he kissed her in 
the first joy of anticipating Nugent's return! 
**Can he hear me?” she whispered, when we 
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| had left the lawn, and she felt the gravel under 
her feet. 
**No. What is it?” 
**T hate his brother!” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Some of our readers are probably aware of the 
important archzological discoveries made a few 
years ago in the island of Cyprus, by Mr. L. D1 
CesnoLa, United States consul at that island, 
and of the interest which they excited through- 
out the civilized world. These consisted in the 
finding of a buried city, and of numerous graves 
of the ancient Pheenicians and other early races 
of the island of Cyprus, previously entirely un- 
known. Excavations were prosecuted by him 
at great expense, and resulted in the accumula- 
tion of an enormous mass of treasures of art of 
gold, silver, bronze, pottery, etc. Various gov- 
ernment authorities and public museums of Eu- 
rope have, it is understood, opened negotiations 
for the acquisition of the entire collection, and 
it was stated that an offer had been made from 
Boston for their purchase ; but nothing definite 
appears to have been accomplished. It is said 
that of the various offers, one on the part of the 
French government was most satisfactory, but 
that the consummation of the purchase was pre- 
vented by the late war. 

It is much to be hoped that it is not too late 
to secure these art treasures to the United 
States, the value of which will be shown by the 
following enumeration of the specimens of the 
collection, especially when we bear in mind that 
many of them are most exquisite specimens of 
art, and all are of undoubted authenticity and 
great antiquity, : 

Antique Greek, Pheenician, and Roman glassware 

unguentaries, bottles, bracelets, tear-bottles. ... 1200 
Pheenician, Assyrian tian, and Greek vases 

from three feet in height to two inches........ 4000 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine lamps, with and 

without bass-reliefs and inscriptions .......... 1400 
Bronzes of every kind, strigiles, pateras, fibulas, 


Phenician, Greek, and Cypriote (7) inscriptions... 96 
Stone statues of every size — of Venus).... 204 
Stone heads of every size (Temple of Venus)..... 790 
Terra cotta statuettes, votive offerings, etc....... 320 
‘Gold objects, cylinders, scarabees, etc............ 130 
8560 

These were obtained by excavating at least 
8000 graves, and from the Temple of Venus at 


Golgos, the discovery of which by Mr. Ces- 
NOLA was scarcely inferior in archeological im- 
rtance to that of ancient Nineveh by Mr. 
AYARD. In this were found numerous in- 
scriptions in an unknown Semitic language 
(Cypriote ?). 


In the New York Herald we find a te of 
Captain SEL@RxIDGE, of the Darien Surveying Ex- 

dition, addressed to the President of Colom- 
bia, which presents the same conclusions in re- 
gard to the proposed canal as those already com- 
municated by the Herald reporter accompanying 
the expedition, and published in that paper. 
President SaLeéaRr is informed by Captain SE.F- 
RIDGE that the expedition, composed of two 
vessels of the United States navy, left New 
York in January, 1870, and arrived in the Bay 
of Caledonia in the month of February follow- 
ing—a vessel of the Pacific squadron having been 
sent to co-operate on the Pacitic coast. 

From the port of Caledonia and from the port 
of Sarsardi observations were made on two lines, 
which terminated on the coast of the Pacific in 
the confluences of the rivers Sabana and Lara. 
Both these, however, were found to be imprac- 
ticable for aship-canal; the Cordilleras being at 
no point less than 1000 feet in altitude, while the 
breadth of the mountain rendered the construc- 
tion of tunnels impossible, even if there had been 
enough water to furnish the necessary lockage. 

The expedition then sailed for the Bay of San 
Blas, in the latter part of April, 1870, and sur- 
veyed a route which, across the narrowest part 
of the isthmus, measured only twenty-six miles, 
from the Atlantic to the navigable river Bayamo. 
The results were equally unfavorable along this 
line, the lowest level of the Cordilleras being 
found to be 1134 feet, with heights of 800 feet 
on either side; and the construction of a canal 
by this route was considered even more imprac- 
ticable than by those just referred to. 

In consequence of the approach of the rainy 
season the expedition ceased its labors, and 
sailed for New York on the 10th of June, 1870. 

The surveys were again resumed on the part 
of the United States in December, and reached 
the mouth of the Atrato River on the 30th of 
the same month. The explorations of 1871 were 
intended to embrace routes which follow certain 
tributaries of the Atrato, as well as a line said to 
have been discovered by M. De Puypt, a French- 
man, who maintained that at no point was there 
an elevation of more than about feet. Care- 
ful exploration, however, with an exact mer- 
curial barometer, showed an altitude of 750 
feet in the valley of Tunela before reaching the 
Cordilleras. The expedition then directed its 
principal efforts to the exploration of a line be- 
ginning at the Atrato, and following the valley 
of the Paranchita (a tributary of the Cacarica), 
crossing the Cordillera of Cué, down stream, and 
from that point to Penogama, and thence to a 
navigable point. The total length proved to be 
fifty-five miles, the route being generally known 
as that of Tuyra. , 

Another line was surveyed, extending from 
the Bay of Cupica, in the ific, and followin 
the vailey of the Napipi to its mouth. A thir 
route, by way of the river Bojaya, was heard of, 
but too late to make any examination; and it 
was thought that the results of an inquiry there 
would not be any more satisfactory, at least, than 
the route by the Napipi, both rivers running very 
near each other. 

Further prosecution of the work during the 

t season was impracticable, on account of the 
approach of the rainy season and the general ex- 
haustion of the parties; but data enough were 
obtained, it is thought, to give a definite conclu- 
sion’in regard to the subject of inquiry. Both 
the Tuyra and Napipi routes are believed by 
Captain SeLrripeg to be practicable, although 
a canal along the former would probably cost 
$140,000,000,and onealong the latter $110,000, 000. 
Neither is quite satisfactory, however, and it is a 
question whether any attempt will be made to 
realize the much talked of project on the Isth- 


mus of Darien. 


In the of the tion a vast amount 
of light Pas thrown upon the general geography 


and physical character of the country, the natu- 
ral history a illustrated by collections in the 
departments of botany and zoology. Captain 
SELFRIDGE concludes his report by reminding 
the government of Colombia that the route by 
Nicaragua will be a formidable rival to any other 
more southern one, and that, unless very favor- 
able conditions are offered, it is more than likel 
that the canal will ultimately be built through 
Nicaragua. 


To such of our readers as desire an exhaustive 
work upon the birds of Europe, we can recom- 
mend that entitled “ The History of the Birds of 
Europe,’’ by Messrs. SaarPand Dresser, of Lon- 
don, four parts of which have already appeared. 
This embraces not simply the fauna of eevee, 
but that of such adjacent portions of North Af- 
rica and Western Asia as have the same general 
fauna. The attention which has been paid by 
the authors both to the specific charaeter of the 
birds of Europe and the details of their biogra- 
phy qualifies them in an eminent degree for the 
work which they have undertaken. 


The first general meeting of the German Soci- 
ety for the Study of Anthropology, Ethnology, 
and the Prehistoric Condition of Man was to be 
held at Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, on the 22d of 
September. 


In previous numbers of the Weekly we have 
given an account of certain deep-water explora- 
tions in the great lakes, which resulted in the 
detection of species of crustaceans and of fishes 
new to science, and belonging to marine rather 
than to fresh-water types. This, of course, does 
not prove the occurrence of other marine condi- 
tions at the bottom of the lakes, such as salinity 
of the water, etc., although it may perhaps ex- 
cite a suspicion to that effect. Additional re- 
searches have been prosecuted during the pres- 
ent season in this direction, two parties being 
engaged in them—namely, Mr. James W. Mi.- 
NER, of Waukegan, and Mr. Srpney J. Srrn, 
of Yale College, the former working principally 
in Lake Michigan, and the latter under the au- 
spices of the Engineer Department, in Lake Su- 
perior. Both these gentlemen have carried on 
their labors at depths exceeding one hundred 
fathoms, and have determined the existence of 
various novel forms of animal life, of which due 
mention will be made hereafter. 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal is now memo- 
rializing the government of India in regard to the 
subject of deep-sea dredging in the Indian wa- 
ters. They express great confidence that such 
examinations will furnish data illustrating the 
modification of certain supposed laws regulating 
animal and vegetable life in countries essentially 
different, and will doubtless supply much -im- 
portant material for the study and explanation 
of many yet obscure facts in zoology and geology 
physics, ete. An examination of the Bay of 

engal is suggested over a line crossin bom 
new Juggernauth Black Temple to Cape Negrais, 
to be followed by another from near Madras to 
the Andamans or Nicobars, and another from 
Ceylon to the coast of Sumatra. They recom- 
mend that three persons acquainted with the 
mode of inquiry shall accompany each expedi- 
tion, and 7 express their belief that an annual 
grant of rupees, placed at the disposal of 
the dredging committee, will be sufficient for 
the accomplishment of the desired object: . 


Professor J. D. Watney, in a recent commu- 
nication to the Academy of Sciences of San Fran- 
cisco upen the use of the barometer in deter- 
mining altitudes, remarked upon the effect which 
temperature exerts upon the instrument, and 
stated that the difference between the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer would some- 
times, in the same instrument, involve a differ- 
ence in the estimate of a given height of as 
much as seventeen feet. He Ty in time to 
have tables prepared which should give the al- 
lowances that must be made for each day of the 
year, and for different times in the day, an ob- 
servation at 9 a.m. sometimes giving a different 
result from one taken at 2 p.m. at the same alti- 
tude on the same day. He also expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the aneroid barometer as a 
means of measuring altitudes, although he had 
experimented with the best that were offered in 
the market. He found them reliable for a certain 
time only, and they appeared to have spells of 
irregularity from which they recovered very 
slowly. He did not find any upon which he 
could rely for heights above 1000 feet. 


We have already referred to a memorial on the 
part of the German Fishery Association, address- 
ed to Chancellor Bismarck, in reference to the 
maintenance and continuance of the great estab- 
lishment of Huningen, on the Rhine, which was 
founded by NaPo.Leon IIL., at great expense, for 
the purpose of restocking the French waters. 
The memorial urged very strongly the propriety 
of continuing this establishment under its new 
régime, and expressed the hope that a competent 
German pisciculturist might be placed in charge. 
We learn that this has been acceded to, and that 
the enterprise will be continued with especial 
reference to increasing the supply of salmon 
and trout in the Rhine, into which river it is 
proposed to turn i year, for a limited pe- 
ned. numbers:of young fish, at least five 
months old. A grant of ten thousand thalers 
for 1871, and one of twelve thousand for 1872, is 
asked for, with the understanding that the final 
policy in regard to the establishment is to be de- 
cided upon after the expiration of these dates. 


A gentleman who has spent a good deal of 
onele Florida is decidedly of the opinion that 
the wild turkey of that State is quite different 
from that of the North, and that it maintains a 
much closer relationship to the New Mexican 
turkey (Meleagris mexicana). According to his 
statement, the head of the wild turkey of Florida 
is red, like that of the domestic, its color in the 
Northern species of wild turkey being blue. The 
flesh also is white, as in the domestic turkey, and 
the tip of the tail fulvous instead of chestnut. The 
hunters from Mississippi who visit lower Flori- 
da notice this difference in the color of the heads 
of the Florida and Mississippi turkey, and con- 
sider them distinct. The gentleman in question 
is not familiar with the wild turkey of Northern 
Florida, and confines his remarks to those on 
the southern portion of the gulf coast of the 
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“A WARNING.”—“ Remember what ‘Our Friends’ did in 1863—and think what They may do if you make us Mad.”—[(Sex Paox 962.) 
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INCITING TO RIC 'T. 

Ovr readers have not forgotten that in Mayor 
letter to General M‘CLI-LLAN, urging 
that gentleman to accept the po:-ition of Con- 
troller, there was an ominous thr at of a resort 
to mob violence in case the Tamn any Ring saw 
no other way of escape from the | redicament in 
which they found themselves after‘the disclosure 
of their. unlawful practices. Se eral of their 
newspaper organs took up the st ain, and pub- 
lished articles which were nothin ; less than in- 
flammatory appeals to the laborer who had been 
employed on the public works >f the city to 
mob the men through whose insti imentality the 
operations of the Ring had been | aspended. 
temporary delay in paying the la! orers was art- 
fully seized upon as evidence of in intention to 
cheat honest working-men out <f their wages, 
and take the bread from the m duths of their 


take the law into their own hinds and right 
themselves. 

The authors of these incendiar.’ articles knew 
full well that if the working-men « *ted upon their 
malign advice, the tesult would te the re-enact- 
ment of the dreadful scenes of Ju y, 1863, when, 
for several days, the mob held po'session of New 
York city, and perpetrated outray es of which the 
very recital still makes one’s b:ood ran cold. 
Our cartoon on page 961 will serve to recall 
some -of the incidents of those (ays, as well as 
to explain what Mayor Hat ‘neant when he 
wrote to General M‘CLELLAN {at his accept- 
ance of the offered position migit be necessary 
to preserve the peace of the city. 

It will be remembered that tle outbreak oc- 
curred on the morning of July 1,;, 1863. At the 
outset it was merely a demenstrétion against the 
draft, which was then in progret;; but soon the 
excitement spread through the #ity, and as the 
militia were absent in Pennsylvania, the only 
guardians left for the public pea(:e were the regu- 


These were too few to protect ‘the dozen miles 
between the extremities of the jity. The mob, 
dispersed in one quarter, woul! reassemble at 
another, and for four days the city seemed given 
up to their control. f 

The outrages committed durikg this time were 
numerous and aggravated. Nigroes were as- 
saulted, beaten to death, mutilited, and hung; 
building after building was sacked and barned ; 
gangs of desperadoes patrolled the streets, levy- 
ing contributions, and ordering ‘laces of business 
to be closed. A colored orphak asylam, shelter- 
ing some hundreds of children; was sacked and 
barned.. 

After the first day the riot, which was at first 
directed against the draft, took’: newturn. The 
entire mass of scoundrelism ir the city seemed 
to have been let loose for indis¢;;iminate plunder, 
Women, half-grown boys, and ¢-nildren were fore- 
most in the work of robbery, and no man felt 
safe from attack. ‘The polic?) force did their 
duty manfully, aided at first ‘xy the few troops 
at the disposal of the authctities, and subse- 
quently by the regiments. wha began to return 
from Pennsylvania. In the sireet fights which 
occurred many of the defender# of law and order 
lost their lives, while a far larjer number of the 
rioters were killed. Gradually the bands of riot- 
ers were dispersed, and the peitce of the city was 
restored. Several hundred pe?sons were killed, 
and property to an immense amount was de- 
stroyed. 

Such was the entertainment «f which the Tam- 
many Ring proposes a repetiticn in case they find 
themselves too closely pressed; by the friends of 
municipal reform, and of a gavernment cheaply 
and honestly administered. ~ 


JENNIE’S SUMMONS TO ROME. 
Br JUSTIN M‘CASTHY. 

Ir ever there was in woman a ‘fiery soul, 
which, working out its way, fretted the pigmy 
body to decay, and o’er-inforjned the tenement 
of clay,” such a soul seemed tp be lodged in the 
graceful form of pretty, dark-eyed Jennie Els- 
peth. No positive trouble, no active ill, oppressed 
the girl. She had, indeed, no »arents living ; but 
then both had been dead so many years, had left 
her when she was so young, tiiat their loss could 
hardly be supposed to bear very bitterly on the 
life of a girl who was now in her twentieth year. 
She was not poor; she had quite enough to live on 
of her own, not counting the j roperty of Miss Ma- 
rian Elspeth, the elderly mai¢‘en aunt with whom 
she had always lived, and vjhose money would 
in all probability come into Jennie’s little white 
hands. Jennie had many fri;nds. Even women 
were fond of her, ewan 4 shi’ had a quick temper 


admirers, and she might hay 2 been the belle of 
the little community, only that she positively 
would be nothing of the kin|. She insisted on 
going her way alone, declini ig amusement and, 
s0 far as she could, repelling admiration. 

Jennie Elspeth and her ax ‘at lived in a 
pleasant New England village. It had risen up 
or dropped down among bea‘itiful hills, and near 
a stream, which, wandering through groves of 
pine, gradually broadened oft until at last, a no- 
ble river, with cities on its shore, it reached the 
sea. If Jennie loved the picturesque—and she 
did—there was surely enou:;h of beauty in the 
surroundings of her villagé: to have made her 
heart all gladness. But of sate years this beau- 
ty of nature spoke in vain t the eyes of the un- 
satisfied girl. It never reauhed her heart.. She 
was fond of long, lonely wa.ks, along the plank- 
roads when the weather was not good, and in the 
woods during summer and te fall; but she noted 
little of the beauty around ler. Her mind’s eye 
was turned inward, end cc atemplated her own 
loneliness, her own dissatisf iction. 


leading toward the woods this bright, breezy, 
rather cold evening of May, when summer is be- 
ginning to glow in most other States, but when 
it is yet only chilly spring in this northern region 
of New England. What a pretty girl she is, with 
her bright cheeks radiant with health and the 
glow of exercise, and her clustering dark hair, 
which somehow never can be put out of order, 
or, rather, when it is in disarray looks just as well 
as if it were fresh from the hands of the /riseur. 
Like every thing else that goes to make up the 
womanly beauty of Jennie’s face and form, it 
is her own. Observe her walk, so firm, vigor- 
ous, elastic—how utterly unlike, in its easy ener- 
gy and nataral grace, the movement of the belles 
of the cities and of fashion, who always seem to 
walk as if they were set in motion by the impulse 
of a screw-propeller. Jennie walks like one of 
Wordsworth’s girls—‘‘ nymph-like, she is fleet 
and strong;” and one can easily imagine that 
she could, if she would, ‘‘down the rocks leap 
along like rivulets in May.” 

With beanty, health, goodness, a safe and quiet 
home, picturesque scenes around her, kind friends 
near her, Jennie Elspeth chafes and frets and is 
unhappy; she complains of destiny, and hates 
the hills and the river and the trees, and is weary 
of the sun, and sickens at the routine of her calm, 
contracted existence. 

One reason is that Jennie has a Southern, 
tropical natare imprisoned in a New England 
body and its surroundings. Nature seems to 
make these mistakes somehow in the cases of in- 
dividuals and of nations. Look across the ocean 
to Ireland, and there you will see a country whose 
primary misfortune is that a joyous, impulsive, 
emotional Southern population have been mislaid 
somehow on Northern soil, under cold Anglo- 
Saxon rule, and beside what Disraeli calls ‘‘a 
melancholy ocean.” 

This want of congruity in temperament and 
locality is one great cause why Jennie Elspeth, 
even now, on this breezy hill-side, is internally 
railing at fate, and wishing she were either a liv- 
ing, active man or a dead woman. But this is 
not all. The girl wants something to think of, 
something to do, into which her whole soul can 
be thrown. She has too much talent and energy 
for her common occupations, and she has not 
that genius which can cut out its own path and 
find its own materials any where. Her mind 
will not shrink and stunt itself down to fit the 
little world in which she lives, and it is not able 
to create a new world of and for itself. She 
chafes against the little proprieties and narrow, 
rigid rules and small economies and petty scan- 
dals of the place. She can not bring herself into 
raptures over the Sunday sermon. She thinks 
its doctrine narrow, and its style stupid ; and she 
is ashamed of the people who go on discussing 
the various oratorical merits of the Reverend Mr. 
Budgett as if he were Massillon, or at least Bee- 
cherorChapin. She can not believe that the whole 
duty of man, in a moral sense, is to abstain from 
beer and tobacco. She is, in fact, perhaps with- 
out knowing it, one of the artist tribe by nature 
—of that class who, even if they never paint a 
picture, write a book, or carve a statue, are yet 
artists by virtue of their inborn love and homage 
for all that is beautiful and poetic in art. So, 
though she does her work at Dorcas meeting and 
sewing section as well as the best, it is a mere 
duty and drudgery to her. Her heart is not in 
the work, and she hates it, even though she knows 
it is right for her to do it, and will do it accord- 
ingly. 

Suddenly turning a corner into a pretty green 
lane, the breeze saucily blowing her hair about 
her face, and for the moment confusing her, Jen- 
nie almost rushes into the arms of two gentle- 


.| men. They begin to apologize; she stammers 


something, and tries to get her curls away from 
her eyes; and both the gentlemen seem to her to 
be strangers. In that quiet place the sight of a 
strange face is almost as surprising as the foot- 
print on Robinson Crusoe’s sand. In an instant 
of. time Jennie has taken a mental photograph 
of the face of one of the gentlemen. It is dark, 
grave, resolute, handsome: the eyes are deep, 
calm, and thoughtful. Jennie feels a vague con- 
viction that she will see that face often in her 
dreams. 


The other gentleman she has hardly looked at, 
and has certainly not seen. But he looks at her, 
and exclaims, 

** Why, Jennie Elspeth !—Miss Elspeth, sure- 
ly! Don't you know me—Robert Lawton ?” 

Jennie knew Robert Lawton in a moment, 
though she had not seen him for years. Rob- 
ert’s record had long been considered a decidedly 
bad one in that locality. His mother used to be 
& very dear friend of Jennie’s aunt, and thus Jen- 
nie had known him well while they were both 
young. Robert would drink wine and brand 
and smoke pipes, and didn’t attend church wit 
any regularity, and would draw caricatures of 
the min and all the ruling elders. When 
the war broke out Robert went to the front 
among the first, and was made prisoner and car- 
ried off to Libby Prison, where he endured some 
cruel, wasting, corroding years, and whence he 
came out at last to find that the mother who 
loved him better than her own life had died, not 
knowing whether or not her son had found a sol- 
dier’s grave—her only consolation in death being 
that if Robert had thus been taken from her, he 
had fallen in the nation’s cause and in gallant 
company. Then Robert Lawton, a much sober- 
ized young man, went to Europe, and, so far as 
his birth-place was concerned, was wholly lost 
for some years. 

* Jennie was delighted to see him. Any event, 
any thing new, would almost inevitably have pre- 
sented itself as a pleasant excitement. But this 
sudden reappearance of an-old friend was in it- 
self a genuine pleasure. So she told him; and 
she asked him several breathless questions 

himself, and whence he had come, and whether 


See her as she walks bris‘.ly up that hilly path 


he was going to stay. 


“To stay?” he said. ‘‘Ohno.” His way of 
living lay in Europe. He had come to travel in 
the States with his friend, and he had been seized 
with a longing to see the old place, where hé sup- 

every body had forgotten him. 

‘*For shame! Aunt hasn’t forgotten you, 
and you must come and see her. And I never 
forgot you—never !” 

As she spoke the words rather energetically, 
she found that the dark, quiet eyes of the stran- 
ger were fixed on her, and she could not help 
blushing a little. Robert Lawton then, for the 
first time, presented his friend, Mr. Louis Savard. 
Miss Jennie had a faint recollection of having 
somewhere heard or seen the name before. | 

They all walked together to Jennie’s house, 
and it was, for some of them at least, a delight- 
ful evening. Aunt Marian was rejoiced to see 
the son of her old friend again, and she and Rob- 
ert talked long over the past and the present. 
Jennie was left to entertain Mr. Savard as best 
she could. She proposed to sing to him, and 
actually sat to the piano; but they got into talk 
which seemed to her ‘‘far above singing,” and 
the piano remained silent. Mr. Savard had ap- 
parently lived the only kind of life which Jennie 
thought ne of human heart and energy. He 
was of French Huguenot extraction; he had 
traveled much, and always with a pu : 
he had fought for Italy in 1859 and 1860; he 
had come out to America in 1861 to bear a hand 
in the war for freedom and the Union; he had 
been in Libby with Robert Lawton. Since then 
he had devoted himself to educational projects. 
Jennie remembered now having seen his name 
on certain books and pamphlets which had made 
a mark, and having read an account of a course 
of lectures which he had delivered, by special 
invitation, in Boston. She was especially im- 
pressed by the all-pervading, powerful, quiet 
faith which showed itself in him, so unlike her 
own querulous, ill-assured, dissatisfied yearnings 
and aspirations. His.calm conviction of the re- 
ality and the value of the business of every body’s 
life sent a new courage and hope through ber, 
even while it made her feel ashamed of herself. 
His life, his conversation, his very glance seemed 
to inspire her as though with the old ennobling 
watch-word of the Church, Sursum corda! ‘The 
cigs heart was indeed lifted up. 

ut the evening—the rich, thrilling, happy, 
hopeful evening—came to an end. Two other 
evenings followed ; and then the friends were to 
leave the place. As they all stood on the thresh- 
old the night of parting, in the moonlight, and 
about to separate, Jennie put her hand into that 
of Mr. Savard, and looked up to him earnestly— 
she could not help herself—and asked, 

** Shall we never meet any more ?” 

A man of a different stamp might have been 


flattered by the tone and manner of this impul- 


sive question, might have misconstrued it and 
presumed upon it, or perhaps laughed at poor 
Jennie’s earnestness, and thought lightly of her. 
But Louis Savard pressed her hand warmly and 
kindly, and answered, 

** We shall meet again, I promise you.” 

Her eyes brightened, and in a moment the 
friends were gone, and she had never learned 
whither they were going or where they lived. 
All she knew of Robert Lawton was that he was 
returning to Europe. Of Louis Savard she did 
not even know so much. 

But from that night Jennie Elspeth’s life was 
changed. All the vague discontent was gone, 
and in its place had come a passionate yearn- 
ing, a vehement unrest, a sleepless longing for 
love. She had found an ambition, a purpose, 
a reason for living. She was alone no longer, 
a waif no longer, for she had found love, and it 
filled her heart. She dreamed of Louis Savard 
night after night. ‘‘ Even if I never should see 
him again,” she often said to herself, *‘ it is my 
privilege to love him—nothing can prevent that. 
But I shall see him again: fe said so.” 

One strange peculiarity belonged to all her 
dreams of him. The scene and surroundings 
of the dream were always the same. Sometimes 
she only saw him pass before her; sometimes he 
and she sat or walked together, and talked long 
and earnestly ; sometimes, on awaking, she blush- 
ed to remember that she had dreamed of him as 
her acknowledged lover. But the place was the 
same—majestic ruins, fallen columns, a stately 
dome, purple hills for a background. Some 
grand old European city, perhaps: but how did 
the place present itself always the same in the 
mind of Jennie Elspeth, who had never been in 
Europe ? 

Suddenly fate struck poor Jennie a heavy 
blow. One sunny morning she missed Aunt 
Marian from the garden, where aunt always used 
to walk before breakfast. Jennie went up to 
her room and knocked, and got no answer. She 
went in, and found Aunt Marian lying white and 
placid in her bed. Jennie’s last relative and 
friend was dead. Jennie was alone in the world. 
A week or two of stupefaction, and then of agony, 
eo away, and Jennie awoke to¢he routine of 

ife again. 

She had many friends, and she received kind 
offers ofa home. She had a sufficiency of mon- 
ey. She resolved to go away somewhere, any 
where, for the old home was odious to her, and 
she longed to begin some active career. In her 
narrow village life, she said to herself passion- 
ately, there was nothing for a woman to do; 
nothing worth a woman's doing. She would go 
away and be a teacher, an artist, a writer, an 
expounder of woman's mission mething, any 
thing, which seemed to have at once work and 
dignity in it; something which might satisfy her 
that she, a woman, was working in companion- 
ship—though all unknown—with Louis Savard. 
ee last and only tie which yeh to her 

irth-place was rudely snapped w Marian 

would leave the place forever. 


The very night of her aunt’s funeral Jen- 
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nie dreamed a dream which, in her wi 
condition, she regarded as a sevdhlaen and 

from destiny. Again, amidst ¢h, 
amiliar surroundings, she saw Lonis Say : 
and he smiled and beckoned to her, and or 
“Come!” She cried out eagerly because his 
ure was fading, and begged him to tell her whine, 
and she seemed rather to read the word» 
lips than to hear it spoken—the word ‘: Rom ” 

She woke with a start and a cry. Yes th 
was the city of her dreams—Rome.. Rome its i 
was the place which had been shown to ~ 
How could she have ever failed to know it? l 
Rome, then, she would find her destiny. There 
she had been ordered to go. ‘The girl began 
ae as one on whose behalf the powers 
* — condescended to make a special reve- 

Only think of the murmur, the wonder, the 
angry remonstrances that arose in Jennie’s circle 
of friends and’ acquaintances when it becam 
known that she had resolved to go alone to Eu. 
rope, and to live in Rome! Really it needed 
all the influence of the dreams and the faith in 
the special revelation to keep up her courage 
and her resolve. But if you can only persuade 
yourself that you are a child of destiny, vou 
may do any thing. Jennie smiled calmly a 
remonstrance, and set out for Rome as Joan of 
Arc might have started for Rheims or Charlotte 
Corday for Paris. Had she needed stimulant 
to keep her courage up, she would have found 
it in her renewed dreams. 

Now please don’t imagine that our pure New 
England girl was setting out on a chase for g 
lover. She had not the faintest idea of any thing 
of the kind. Her dreams and her self-delusion 
would have been mean and miserable indeed. jf 
they had pointed to such an end as this. Jenpie 
never supposed or hoped, or even wished, thar 
she might meet Louis Savard in Rome. She 
would never have gone had she believed that he 


d exalts 


+ was to be found there. No: her delusion, such 


as it was, took another form. She had wroug)h 
herself into the belief that she was to be ennobled 
and guided in some way by her love for Savard, 
and that his presence in her dream was ordained 
as a sanction and authority for the step she was 
bidden to take. She solemnly believed that in 
Rome she would find the starting-point of a new 
career, and that the mysterious influence of Sa- 
vard would guide her there, as it was guiding her 
in New England. Other and meaner or mere 
personal hopes and thoughts she did not cherish, 
and would have honestly scorned. 

Her resolve sustained her as Enoch Arden’s 
did him—at least until she reached Rome. 
There, it must be owned, her heart sank within 
her. Every thing looked so prosaic, so unhe- 
roic, so mean, beggarly, and commonplace! She 
had yearned to be there; had throbbed with a 
sort of divine foreboding that there, at the very 
gates, she was to find the guidance to a bet- 
ter, fuller, more active and fruitful life than 
that she had before been leading; and now she 
was in Rome, and no guidance appeared. Lite 
seemed there the same as every where else—nar- 
row, grasping, egotistical, and vulgar. Trade 
was trade and money was money in Rome as 
well as elsewhere. Fashion and idleness and 
frivolity were as pert on the Pincian Hill as on 
Broadway, New York. Nay, the very ruins of 
the past and the art of the present, which are 
Rome’s soul and spirit, seemed ignoble in the 
eyes of the disappointed girl. ‘The ruins were 
but show places; the art was a more or less sor- 
did trade. Days and days passed away as dull 
and devoid of purpose or light as though they 
were dragging along in the New England vil- 
lage. Jennie resolved to do something or other, 
though now all unguided by inner revelations, 
and she could think of nothing better than to 
try to learn the sculptor’s art. She became 4 
pupil of a clever and kindly countrywoman of her 
own, who was settled there; and she lived in the 
same house with this lady, and tried to get "Pp 
artistic enthusiasm—tried to kindle the fire om 
the cold hearth of her disappointed and dispint- 
ed heart. 

Strange phenomenon for which she coulk 
means account—while she was in the New - 
gland village she always dreamed of Louis 
vard in Rome; now, here in Rome, she dreamed 
of Louis Savard, and saw him in her dreams 
with the New England village and its scene!’ 
around him! Yes, she hardly now passed 
night here in the shadow of Romes a 
ruins without dreaming that she stood = 
more near her old home, and that Louis 5av#" 
was there to welcome her! - 

So the days and evenings wore away, © a 
there came one evening to be always reme Ps 
bered. Jennie sat alone in the studio ‘ ~ 
friend, who was absent, and she — aed 
sinking sunlight, and thought of the hom ‘fe 
the hopes that had faded out of her youné |” 

ee Id, and a deep 
A step was heard on the threshold, 
musical voice pronounced inquiring! Teenie’ 
of her friend, and the sound thrilled to « na 
heart,.and, turning round, she saw Louis © 
standing before her. at 

Her compete was hardly so great > ee 
her emotions were all undisguisedly joy! ee 
on his face there was an evident, pee pain. 
able shadow of disappointment, and ¢\ a which 
There was a constraint in his manne 

illed her. 
How Mr. Savard as! ed—and 
was embarrassment in every ¥ ord he rng?” 
«* how soon, Miss Elspeth, are you — 

‘* Returning! where, Mr. Savard? 

the States—to your ht, perhaps, 

‘Oh, I have no home. It pee one 
you might have known, or heard fro t js dead, 
—J have no home any more. My han come 
and I have no relative alive ; and I 
ways 
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“« Here, or somewhere else, where there are no 


momen you bave really left your old home 


fon think so—for a long time, at least. Why 
should I care to return there any more? 

Her eyes filled with tears. At that moment, 
when she could hardly have kept up the conver- 

tion any longer, her friend fortunately return- 
7 and Jennie escaped abruptly to her own 
apartment, and was miserable there over her 
joneliness and Savard’s strange manner. Why 
had he thus looked and spoken? Was it a 
crime that she had left her home? Or was her 
presence 80 unwelcome that he could not even 
conceal his displeasure at meeting her ? : 

‘Jennie dear,” said her friend, tapping at 
the door, ‘* won't you come down for a few mo- 
ments? Mr. Savard wants to speak to you. r 

Jennie opened the door. ** I will come, dear, 
if you like,” she said, drearily—**if he wants me. 

«He wants to know if he can take any mes- 

home for you.” 
Home! where ?” 

« Don’t you know that he is going back in a 
day or two to your old home to live there ? I 
thought he had told you, There is a new univer- 
sity to be opened there, and he has accepted the 
presidency. 

Jennie started. Strange news,indeed. Were 
her dreams, then, thus to be confirmed—those 
which pictured him in Rome, and those which 
sent him back to New England ? 

She went down stairs, and Mr. Savard told 
her in a few words what her friend had already 
made known. He had accepted the office of 
president of the new university, and he was to 
live in the old place—her birth-place—which she 

ad forsaken. 
ar + am afraid my manner must have surprised 
you a little just now,” he said. They happened 
to be again alone, the-owner of the studio having 
quitted it for a few moments. ** But, Miss Els- 
peth, I was sadly disappointed—I may speak 
frankly, may 1 not?—I was sadly disappointed 
to find that I could not look forward to a renew- 
al over there of the acquaintanceship which be- 

an there.” 
ei | was disappointed too,” Jenniesaid, simply. 

‘Were you? But you can have no idea how 
much I was disappointed. I associated you in 
my mind with the place where I first saw you, 
and the prospect of meeting you there again was 
so pleasant that you must forgive me if I was 
not very glad to find you here in Rome.” 

Jennie did not tell him then why she had 
come to Rome. He told her that he had only 
just arrived in the city from Naples, where he 
had been staying with Robert Lawton, and 
where he received the offer from America, which 
he had decided on accepting. Jennie’s friend 
and companion soon came in, and the talk be- 
came general, until Savard left. 

He intended to stay only two days more in the 
city, but he spent nearly all that time in her 
company. When the time was approaching to 
say ‘‘ farewell,” Savard said to her, half sadly, 
half jestingly, 

‘Do you know, Miss Elspeth, that you are the 
chief cause of my leaving Europe ?” 

“Indeed! Tell me how?” She was almost 
on the brink of the confession that he was the 
chief cause of her coming to Europe. 

‘I thought of you so much and so often that 
I welcomed the otfer which invited me back to 
what I supposed to be still yourhome. You may 
laugh at me if you will—and I am now a good 
deal ashamed of my folly, and vexed at it—but I 
dreamed over and over again that you invited 
me back to New England !” 

Can that be possible ?” asked Jennie, eager- 
ly, and coloring with an emotion he could not 
yet understand. 

“Possible, indeed, and certain. I—who am 
ging to teach science and philosophy—I accept- 
ed that mission in obedience to an idle dream ! 
What fools some of us are who think ourselves 
wise!" Savard added, bitterly. 

_ “Oh, Mr, Savard, this is the strangest thing 
in life—the strangest thing I ever heard of! 1 
no reason in the world 

an because I dream ai j 
inflates again and again that you 

He gazed at her earnestly. 

‘Are you serious? Is this indeed so, Miss 
Elspeth—Jennie ?” 

In a few eager, trembling words she told him 
of her dream ; and he told her how, since he first 
met her, he had thought of her always; how he 
had dreamed of her ; how, in the dream, she had 
a him back to New England; how, when 

© otter of the presidency of the new universi- 
ty reached him in Florence, he had welcomed it 
*S @ sort of providential opportunity ; how he had 
prepared to go back, that he might meet her; and 
re — was his disappointment when, at the 
ae g¢ of his journey thither, he found her in 

“I can’t explain it all,” said Jennie. lookin 
downward. “I never believed in dreams on 
= nonsense ; but this seems very strange.” 
Strange in my case,” 
re vard. ‘I thought of you so much by day 
hot wonderful I should have thought 
he back night and really did invite 

ut why did I dream 

havin — recollection of Lawton’s 
‘Ome Years, at we had lived in Rome for 
dreamed of That might explain why you 
should te = as living here. But why you 
Aspeth “pe reamed of me at all—that, Miss 
* Because from the first ho 
I loved you !” games te 

e 
to his ie her hand and pressed it, unresisted, 


‘ 


** And I,” Jennie murmured, not daring to look 
up—*‘I suppose I dreamed of you—because— 
oh, I don’t know—and I won’t tell !” 

Which inconsistent and incompatible sort of ex- 
planation ap somehow perfectly to satisfy 
Louis Savard. When Jennie’s friend and instruct- 
ress came in she was not long in perceiving that 
the relationship between the two had markedly 
changed in her absence. Louis Savard postponed 
his journey to America for a few weeks, and then 
took Jennie with him as his wife. For her, she 
longed to return to the place which once seemed to 
her.so dreary, blank, and objectless, but which she 
now thinks the dearest spot on all the earth, the 
place providentially appointed for her to fulfill 
her destiny. She leaves Rome without a sigh; 
but, despite all her husband’s science and phi- 
losophy, she chooses to cherish the faith that there 
was something marvelous in their double dream- 
ings, and that it was the kindly whispering of 
some voice from spaces unfathomed by human 
ken which bade her to go on her pilgrimage to 
the Eternal City. And when her husband sug- 
gests that, after all, if she had staid at home he 
would have come to her just the same, she stops 
his mouth, and becomes unanswerable. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


F.oria should bear the palm ; and a scientific resi- 
dent of that genial, sunny State may claim the grati- 
tude of nations—when proof makes a theory a fact ! 
The problem of cholera has been studied out by this 
enterprising investigator ; and he announces that both 
that disease and yellow fever are caused by animalcule 
floating in the air, which could be dispersed by a sys- 
tem of concussion, and the epidemic crushed out of 
every infected atmosphere. A ton of gunpowder is 
estimated to be sufficient to eradicate all trace of yel- 
low fever from such a city as Charleston. Ten days is 
time enough to accomplish the desired result, the work 
being done in the night, commencing at nine o'clock. 
At each explosion five pounds of powder are to be 
used.’ This is the proposed plan; and at the last ac- 
counts the inventor of this system was ready to com- 
mence operations upon Charleston to prove the value 
of his discovery. 


Rumor says that New Orleans is slowly sinking: in 
one locality a batture of about 750 feet long by 120 feet 
wide has sunk seven feet below the ordinary level. 
Borings have been made to investigate the strata; but 
at a depth of fifty feet nothing more stable than sand 


was found, the mixture of clay being very slight. The 
query is—What can be done? 


The Smithsonian Institution has received a bequest 
of a silver punch-strainer! A lady of Wilmington, re- 
cently deceased, bestowed it by will. The story of the 
strainer is said to be briefly this: Dr. B. Franklin and 
the grandfather of the lady above mentioned were print- 
er boys in Boston, and saved a silver dollar each from 
their first earnings by selling newspapers in that city. 
They had these dollars made into punch-strainers, and 
exchanged with each other, so that this strainer is 
made out of the dollar earned by Dr. 


Towa considers women fitted for some positions of 
trust, else she would not have appointed Mrs. Ida 
North State Librarian. 


Liquor ie not allowed to be sold in the new town of 
Greeley, Colorado; but an enormous and mysterious 
amount of “ammonia” is sold by the druggists. Evi- 
dently Greeley needs a Board of Supervisors, or alder- 
men, or some energetic policemen, or other officials. 
Of course underhand work is never allowed in a town 
where there are the regular officials! 


The removal of the Pension-office from the Patent- 
office building to the Seaton House is making quite a 
breeze in Washington. The ground of objection seems 
reasonable—that the Seaton House is not fire-proof, 
and that in consequence many valuable papers upon 
which rest the claims of soldiers and their families for 
pensions will be exposed to destruction. 


Under the influence of President Chamberlain, of 
Bowdoin College, a sort of scientific course is to be in- 
troduced into that institution. Two new courses have 
been established to supply an acknowledged want— 
one of four and the other of two years, in which the 
dead languages and other disciplinary studies are 
largely s»pplanted by such studies as are “directly 
useful and practical.” The first course almost elimi- 
nates Greek and Latin, and aime to give instruction in 
the modern languages and the sciences, including the 
application of the latter to the liberal and mechanic 
arts, so that graduates from this department may be 
able to enter directly upon their life work. The course 
of two years is for “‘ advanced stady in the line of 
either department of the college, or in specialties, or 
in preparation for a learned profession.” Both courses 
culminate in distinct schools of Letters, Science, En- 
gineering, Medicine, and Law. 


An English farmer possesses a novelty in the form 
of a cow with a wooden leg. The animal having 
lamed one of her hind-legs, a skillful veterinary sur- 
geon tried the experiment of amputation. The opera- 
tion was successful. A wooden leg was provided, and 
the cow walks about very comfortably. 


“* Kangaroo venison” is a new meat. It is imported 
in tins, like Australian mutton; and those who have 
tried it give a favorable account of its quality. 


In Switzerland the telegraph has superseded the 
post to a much greater extent than in England or in 
Scotland. The wires go every where, and a message 
of ten words costs only ten cents. 


A French chemist recommends grinding tea like cof- 
fee before pouring hot water upon it. He asserts that 
by this process it will be made to yield nearly double 
the amount of exhilarating qualities. 


The Empress Engénie recently sailed from South- 
ampton for Lisbon to pay a visit to her mother, the 
Countess Montijo. Eugénie is, by-the-way, in better 
health and spirits than at any time since the great ca- 


tastrophe. Our lady readers may perhaps be interest- 
ed to know that at the time of embarkation her Majes- 
ty was attired in black, with a pouf 4 la Titiens—¢ ¢., 
a skirt turned up in front and gathered in thick folds 
behind over a flounced petticoat, the whole fully 
trimmed with fringe and velvet. She carried in her 


left hand a small green parasol, and in the right one 
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of those long sarbacane canes which she introduced at 
Biarritz some three or four years ago, reaching about 
a foot above her head. A little funny round hat, with 
a deep scarf of black lace surrounding the crown and 
falling down the back, with a bunch of small feathers 
in front, formed the whole of her costume; and were 
it not that the face is much aged, and the hair unmis- 
takably submitted to dye, but little change would be 
apparent. In the figure there is none. Her Majesty is 
much thinner, but preserves the activity and even grace 
of youth in her movements, She has wisely discarded 
the fashion of much paint. But the ladies of her suit 
persist in hiding their beauty behind a thick mask of 
red and white and blue. The King of Spain sent a 
telegram to Eugénie before her departure asking what 
honors she desired to be rendered to her on Spanish 
soil. Her Majesty, in reply, said that it was her wish 
to travel in the strictest privacy. 


It is rumored that the ex-Emperor Napoleon has re- 
quested his American banker to select him a suitable 
residence in this country, and that an agent has just 
gone to England with photographs of eligible estates 
which may be purchased. 


According to a report from the government depart- 
ment at Washington, about fifty-nine million sheets 
of official paper have been manufactured, and so care- 
ful arecord has been kept of what becomes of them al! 
that in some instances pieces as small as the half of a 
ten-cent note have been made a special item of ac- 
count. In contrast with the lax state of our city ac- 
counts, this is remarkable. 


Cholera first appeared on this side the Atlantic in 
Quebec, dn June 8, 18382. Ou June 21 of that year it 
had reached New York city. 


The recent death of a young woman in Brooklyn, 
from the effects of chloroform administered prepara- 
tory to a dental operation, indicates that there are 
dangers attending the use of that drug which can not 
be foreseen even by experienced physicians. 


It has been predicted—and with reason—that the im- 
mense weight of false hair worn by ladies of the pres- 
ent day will result hereafter in an entire lack of any 
growth of the natural article. The vigor of the hair- 
cells will be hopelessly destroyed. This is, however, 
a matter of no kind of consequence. Art exceeds na- 
ture. Jute is made up into chignons and switches in 
astonishing quantities. Cotton thread and silk and 
sundry other articles serve the same purpose. If one 
is deprived of her natural head-covering, a very moder- 
ate sum of money will procure a substitute, such as it 
is. Doubtless it will keep the scalp warm, if that is 
the point. A few ladies still have a prejudice in favor 
of simply what hair they can grow themselves, but the 
majority think this is very unreasonable. Every one 
to her own taste in this free country. 


That small pupil in Bridgeport, Connecticut, who 
promptly informed his teacher that the surface of the 
earth consisted of land and water, was rewarded by 
being asked the converse of the original question— 
namely, “‘ What, then, do land and water make?” He 
immediately responded, “‘ Mud,” which is very true; 
and uncommonly poor mud it ie when the constituent 
elements unite in the streets of our city. 


One Profeseor Jevons has demonstrated that at the 
present rate of progrese in population, manufactures, 
and coal mining in England, all the workable mines 
will be exhausted in 110 years, when England would 
be left Without fuel, all her factories would stop, her 
commerce be ended, and her people, or a large portion 
of them, starve. Taking into account some possible 
diminution of the ratio of incresse, he thinks that the 
stock may last 276 years, or possibly even 360 years. 
That puts off the evil day. 


\ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A urrrzz shaver was told by his mother the other 
evening at the table that he could not have any meat, 
as it was not good for him, when he somewhat aston- 
ished her by quoting a verse from a Sunday -school 
lesson, that “‘ man could not live by bread alone,” and 
added, ‘* Now, ma, I don’t think little boys can either.” 
The juvenile had the best of that argument. 


A Ccrrent Iupeession—A five-dollar bill. 
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LIFE-INSURANCE ILLUSTRATED. . 
A Lance or Lire Ex- 
AOTLY MAKE A Man's Corpse at yrs Winow, 
BUT IT HELPS AMAZINGLY TO GET ANOTHER FELLOW 
TO DO IT FOR HIM. 
A traveling gentleman passing a farm in Vermont 
saw a boy at work in a corn fleld by the road-side, and 
being of an inquiring turn of mind, he stop his 
and thus addressed the youth: “‘ My son, whose 
farm is this?” ‘ Dad’s,” was the laconic reply. “‘ Does 


your father raise any stock?” ‘“‘ Yea, lots uv ‘em.” » 


«What kind ?” continued the stranger. “Corn stocks, 
mostly,” was the reply, as he proceeded to “hoe” a 
hill of the articles. 

A Colorado store-keeper solaces his customers with 
FyNe KUT 2. bak O. 


An irascible old gent, who formerly held nt ym 
of justice of the ce, Was one “al accosted in the 
street by a youth in a manner that did not come up to 
hie honor'’s idea of the respect due him. “‘ Young man,” 
said he, “‘I fine you five dollars for contempt of court.” 
“Why, judge,” said the offender, “ you are not In ses- 
sion.” ‘‘ This court,” replied the judge, a 
irritated, ‘‘is always in session, consequently 
ways an object of contempt.” 


When may a watch be said to be very improvident ? 
—When it ‘oses time. 


Foouisa Soxe—Stupid-ditty. 
Misre’s Lovze-Sone—Cupid-ditty. 


* Look here, squire, where was you born 7” said a 
persistent Ya kee to a five-minutes acquaintance. “I 
was born,” said the victim, “in Boston, Tremont 
Street, No. 44, left-hand side, on the first day of Au- 

~~ at five o’clock in the afternoon; physician, 
Br. jarren; nurse, Sally Benjamin.” Yankee was aa- 
ewered nag or a moment he was etuck. 

n, however, his face brightened, and he quickly 
said, ‘“‘ Yeas; wa’al, I calculate you don't recollect 
whether it was a frame or brick house, dew ye ?” 


“ Bill, I eat a good deal of fish now; they say it’s 
good for the brain.” “It is? Well, John, I'll buy 
you a whale.” 


““T say, milkman, you give your cows too much salt.” 
“Why, how do you know how mach salt I give them ?” 
““] judge from the appearance of the milk you bring 
us lately. Salt makes the cows dry, and then they 
drink too much water, and that makes their milk thin, 
you know.” 


When can not a toper stand upright ?—When he's in- 
knee-briated. 


A husband advertises thus: “My wife Maria has 
strayed or been stolen. Whoever returns her will get 
his head broke. As to trusting her, any body can do 
so if they see fit; for as I never pay my own debts, it's 
not likely I'll pay hern.” 


What should you keep after you have given it to 
another ?—Your word. 


Hovse Divipep acainst sHALL wot Staxp,.” 
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FIGHT BETWEEN ELEPHANT AND BULLS AT MADRID.—\([See Pace 
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PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY WELL. 


most celebrated of the many holy 
are those in the vicinity of Gal- 
7 y. of which an illustration is given on this 
~~ Judging from its position on the map, 
this city ought to be a place of first-rate com- 
mercial importance. It possesses an excellent 
harbor, and it exactly faces New York, being 


‘INVTAUI ‘AVMTIVD UVAN TIAM ATOH AHL OL SWINDTId 


the most wester! 
mere 


ancient city, and was at a very 

nee gs regarded as a position of impor- 
on og indicated by the supposed deriva- 
Name, Gailibh, meaning, in Irish, 
In the feurteenth ‘cen- 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY, 


and many years later Herwiy records that an 
outlandish” merchant inquired of him in what 
part of Golloway (sic) Ireland was situated, thus 
indicating that the sea-port was far better known 
among foreign traders than the island. Even in 
the seventeenth century Galway ranked after 
Dublin, but since then its prosperity began to 
decline. 

Galway has always been a very Catholic town, 


ry its imeri 
commerce surpassed that of Limerick, 
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and is said to have suffered more severely than 
other places from the jealous, narrow - mind- 
ed policy, both in matters of trade and religion, 
which the British government in 
the last century. At all events, it is not likely 
that the decay of Galway trade is due to a cause 
assigned by a certain French merchant, who de- 
clared that formerly his countrymen used to send 
their wine to Galway to render it drinkable, but 
now they had learned the secret at Bordeaux. 
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There is much to interest the visitor to Gal- 
way, especially in the magnificent coast scenery. 
The lation, too, which partakes strongly of 


the old Milesian stamp, still retains some of the: 
pict ue features of olden times. In the 
Clad h. @ suburb entirely inhabited by fisher- 


men—who form an independent community 
governed by their own laws—the ancient costume, 
which reminds the traveler of Spain, may still be 


— 


to. their devotions, counting their beads with 
the greatest assiduity, but the half-grown girl 
and the child would occasionally stop and take 
a good look at any passer-by. The famé of 
these wells, says Mrs. S. C. Hauz, is undoubt- 
edly coeval with the introduction of Christianity, 
while that of some probably preceded it, the 
early Christian teachers having, it is believed, 
merely changed the object of worship, leaving 
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seen. ‘The holiday dress of the men consists of 
a blue jacket, blue plush breeches, with a red 
handkerchief round the neck; while the women 
wear a blue mantle and a red body-gown, and 
petticoat. These fisher-folk are devout Cath- 
olics, and we nor suppose that the pilgrims 
at the holy well hail from the Claddagh. 

We are informed that the well in question is 
on the sea-shore, within a foot or two of high- 
water mark. The women were most attentive 


the altars of idolatry unbroken and undisturbed. 
Such holy wells are to be found in nearly all the 
parishes of the kingdom; they are generally be- 
tokened by rude crosses immediately above them, 


_ by fragments of cloth, and bits of rags of all col- 


ors, hung u the neighboring bushes and left 
as memorials. Sometimes the crutches of con- 
valescent visitors are bequeathed as offerings, and 
not entrequantie ings for prayer and 
shelter have been raised above and around them. 
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ELEPHANT AND BULL | ‘IGHT. 


Ovr iflustration on page 964 1 }presents a 
combat which took place at Madri , in Spain, 
between the celebrated elephant Pi.arro and a 
wild bull. ‘The excitement among t je populace 
of the Spanish capital, for days pre‘ious to the 
fight, was tremendous. The price df seats in 
the amphitheatre rose to a fubulous figure, and 
the ticket-oftice was besieged by a cr »wd of buy- 
ers, in which the nobility and the ¢ »mmonalty, 
the rich and the poor, hustled eac 1 other re- 
gardless of rank or the want of it, jnd only in- 
tent upon securing a place whence t+ witness the 
strange spectacle. | 

When at length the eventful day arrived, the 
amphitheatre was packed to its utm st capacity. 
There was some by-play of the usu_] bull-fight- 
ing order; but the spectators had ci me for sport 
of a different kind, and soon grew ¢ amorous for 
the elephant. The barrier gates w ‘re at length 
thrown wide open, and the immens form of Pi- 
zarro was seen slowly advancing it to the ring. 
To his hind-legs was attached a mj ssive chain, 
the other end of which was immedi tely seeured 
by means of a ring to a post whi h had been 
firmly planted in the centre of the a nphitheatre. 
This precaution was necessary bec iuse Pizarro 
was subject to violent fits of anger,’ \uring which 
he was liable to do a great deal of | iischief. 

To the intense disgust of the | udience, the 
combat was very tame. The bull vas apparent- 
ly awed by the immense size of hs opponent; 
and Pizarro cared so little for his a) tagonist that 
he occupied himself with picking uj oranges and 
cakes thrown to him from the boxe, At length, 
irritated by darts and fire-crackers, he bull made 
a desperate charge; but, being thi »wn back on 
his haunches by the violence of { 1e shock, he 
could not be induced to renew the ight. After 
standing still a few minutes, as if tc recover from 
his astonishment, he slunk, thoro ighly intimi- 
dated, into a corner, from which neither fire- 
works nor the irritating red manti} could make 
him stir. A second bull succeede | in inflicting 
a slight wound on Pizarro’s trunk but, like his 
predecessor, soon gave up in despa r. 

‘The singular combat was rene ;éd the next 
day, with just as tame results. ‘I 1e bulls were 
apparently perplexed to know whit to make of 
a monster from whose huge head. hey rebound- 
ed as if they had charged agains{ a solid wall. 
After one or two attempts they wo ld retire, and 
nothing could drive them to make a’ other charge. 
As for the elephant, he took thing: in a very cool 
and philosophical manner, and ai 2 his oranges 
and drank his wine, which was f eely sent him 
from the boxes, with the dignity b fitting a mon- 
ster of his importance and prowess}. But as no 
man was killed, and as none of th¢ brute antago- 
nists received a serious wound, tl e gentle audi- 
ence came to the conclusion that a bull and ele- 
phant fight was a very tame an( uninteresting 
affair, Something better was exy tcted of Pizar- 
ro, who is known.to be a vicious-t :mpered beast. | 
In one of his fits of fury he on¢2 made a raid 
through the streets of Saragossa in the course 
of which one of his tusks was br ‘ken, as shown 
in the illustration. At Madrid he seemed to 
look upon his antagonists as wort iy only of pas- 
sive contempt. 


DURABILITY OF PRECIOU STONES. 


Constpertne the money paid for precious stones, 
the guestion arises as to the lasting ¢ aalities of gems. 
The Diamond, the hardest of stones, remains unalter- 
able during ages, retaining its origin: | size and lustre. 
This hardness sometimes misleads t e ignorant, who 
believe it can not be broken. Early’ diamond search- 
ers have besn known to destroy gem | of size by strik- 
ing them with a hammer, when, of ci urse, they flew to 
pieces. Those wearing diamonds sh« ald guard against 
striking them against hard objects; though the stone 
may not break, some of the facets nay be abraided. 
The Emerald, though very hard, is bi ttle. Precaution 
should be used by those wearing thé%e beautiful orna- 
meuts, as fractures may occur frc'xf want of care. 
Pearls, if exposed to greasy surfaces’ lose their lustre; 
though Indian Pearls centuries old, vell cared for, are 
as lustrous now as when taken from he ocean. Pearls 
should be wiped after wearing with 1 clean cloth, and 
inclosed in a tight box. The Turgq)-oise is known to 
change color, from a clear blue to ¢ dull green. This 
is the fault of the wearer allowing tl is charming stone 
to remain too long in contact with th.) skin, from which 
it absorbs some oily substance. A art from the ele- 
gance and taste in mounting, is tl'e security offered 
the public in jewels purchased frot | Messrs. Starr & 
Mazovs, 22 John St. (up stairs), wh) make the setting. 
and preservation of these costly art cles their especial 
study.—[Com.] 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE. LADIES. 


Mr. James Stewart, of Yo ikers, N. Y., re- 
ports that a Wheeler & Wilsai Machine, No. 
38, under his charge, has beet hat-binding by 
steam for nearly 17 years, and will now do as 
much work as any machine, né wv or old, of any 
make. From September, 1868, 0 1869, it bound 
137,088 hats, and the operator sarned 8654 17. 
The previous year she earned $ 07 48.—[{ Com. } 


SOLID GOLD AND SOEID SILVER. 


We sell Waltham Watches in Go‘l and Silver Cases 
only, but at prices so low that the’? is no longer an 


* 


Ilacu's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is no 
new preparation for the public to experiment with ; 
its success is unparalleled for restoring gray hair 
to its natural color, promoting its growth, and 
producing new hair on bald heads.—[ Com. } 


Py.e’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. JAMES PyLe, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—{ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers of GERMAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novdlties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A New 
Book on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervous 
affections. By George H. Tarior, M.D. Product of 
twenty years’ successful practice. Price $1. 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 

Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates : 
6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts, Wamsutta muslin and wary en linen, $13 50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 
_ Directions for measurement forwarded op applica- 


tion. RICHARD MEAR 
Corner Sixth AVenue and Nineteenth Street. 
BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
wir = purest oil ever produced! Stands 
ss over 150° fire test! We take regu- 

- process expel a purities an 
explosive elements. The Fire 
C= Underwriters of N. Y. argently 
recommend our oil asa protection 
to life and property. A lighted lamp may be upset and 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 
all grocers, druggists, &c.,in the U.S. Extra induce- 
ments todealers. Address Denstow & Busu, 180 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H, St., Boston, Mass. ; 34 8. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md.; 51 S. Water St., Chicago, IL. ; 
or Cleveland, O. 


$10 from 503 


12 Sampxs sent ( ) for 
retail easily for Ten Dole 


From Auction, a | 
BANKRIIPT, 
§ Hunting-Case Watches, 


with full-jeweled, detached lever movements, $28 each ; 
usual price, $45. More expensive Watches and Chains 
from auction. All sent to examine. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. “Worthy the full- 
est confidence.”—Christian Advocate, N. Y. ‘* All that 


Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” —Christian at Work. 
** Reliable.”—Moore’a Rural New- Yorker. 
he represents them.”—Christian Union. 


Just what 


THE BEST 
DY 


Depot, 6 Astor House; Faorory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


EO. W. READ & ©O., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


ny in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
y 
FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 
Send for a catalogue and price-list. 


For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in'the country. 


170 and 172 Centre St. 
| Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


Fair of the American Institute, 


Together with the original Oil Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 
-t#” Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 

fair, or on application to 


L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGE’” GROUPS OF 
STATUARY. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME. 
RIP VAN WINKLE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
RIP VAN WINKLE RETURNED. 
Price of the Series, $36. These will be delivered 
at any railroad station in the United States, free of ex- 
nse, on receipt of the price. Inclose stamp for il- 


one through their regular dealers.”— Harper's Bazar, 


SLEEPING MADE PASY. 


Sir Water Scort, a good authority, says that a bed of heather is one of | 
the greatest luxuries of nature. The writer goes into rhapsodies over its Ze 
vety softness, tells us how cool it is with a gusto which almost makes = 
wish we were mountaineers, and unctuously describes a night he himself had 
spent on a couch of nature’s providing. Nature is surely a most indy) ent 
mother, and no doubt the novelist was right when he said that it is a ae 
luxury to stretch one’s self at full length on the fragrant heath, with the aa 
world for a bedchamber, and the sky for a spangled canopy to one’s couch 
But, unfortunately, we live in unromantic times, and most of us are compelled 
to invite “nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” on those unpoetical arran e- 
ments called “ bedsteads.” Much, then, as we respect the opinion of the eben 

ifted author, it must be confessed that he has only made us envy the favored 
individuals who have no trouble of mind as to what they shall sleep on: but 
as we are condemned to seek a substitute for this, the cheapest of all texseics 
the question naturally arises, where are we to find the next best thing me 
which to rest our wearied limbs? New,England ingenuity answers this ques. 
tion to a nicety. Not even an open-air bed of heather affords the luxurious 
poms enjoy by the use of the Woven Wire Mattress patented by the 
oven Wire Mattress Co., of Hartford, Conn. It is the happy result of’ lone. 
continued efforts to combine every element of luxury and utility, and is at once 
cool, invigorating, and luxurious. Being made of tempered wires interwoven 
it is absolutely indestructible, and will last a lifetime. When we remember 
that cleanliness is the most important element in an article of furniture of 
this kind, and that nothing can be cleaner than a Woven Wire Mattress, we 
see that a long-desired result has been accomplished by this happy invention, 
The Jnde says: “ When ‘sleep is life’ to all of us, and kh and hap- 
piness as well, the only wonder is that so many poor articles in this line are 
sold as long as a Wire Mattress can be procured. And, rather than not have 
one, we should prefer to economize in something else, and pay the slight addi- 
tional expense of so perfect an article. But the Company need make no aywl- 
ogy for the price; for, although the first cost’ is somewhat more than a com- 
mon spring, these beds are worth the money, and much of the extra expense 
can be saved in the thin covering necessary. Then, too, they are warranted 
to be entirely exempt from repairs for five years. We certainly can not give 
our readers any better advice than to send to the Company for a bed, or buy 
ct. 7, 1871. 


“THE PEREECT BED,’ 
“THE POPULAR BED,” 
IS THE WONDERFUL AND BEAUTIFUL 


i, 


(Patented June 16, 1868; Nov. 28 and 80, 1869; Nov. 22, 1870; and April 11, 1871.) 

CLEAN, NOISELESS, ELASTIC, DURABLE. Made of ANY SIZE, and fitted to ANY BEDSTEAD. 
Needs no under mattress. Warranted to need NO REPAIRS for FIVE YEARS. Although it will stand the 
weight of 1000 POUNDS for TEN DAYS, it has such WONDERFUL ELASTICITY that it is adapted for 
CHILDREN as well as OLDER PERSONS. 


COMPLETE SINGLE BEDS. 


We call particular attention to the Complete Single Beds of woven wire, which, for Institution uses, aud 
whenever an extra bed is required, are unsurpassed. 


s 


THE FOLDING COT, 


represented below, is a compact, neat article, which, when folded up, occupies a space 3 inches in height, and 
immediate 


is always ready for use, with the addition of a comfortable. Size, about 6 feet by 30 inches. 


: for 
The Company manufacture a very large line of Woven Wire Goods for all sleeping purposes and pane 
STEAMER BERTHS, INSANE 
SLEEPING CARS, HOSPITALS, 
BARRACRS, CAR SEATS. 
For sale every where. Ask for the Wonderful Woven Wire Mattre 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
MATTRESS CO. 


88, and 


F . inducement to purchase the wort! Jess watches wit ustrated catalogue and price-list to 


Send for Catalogues and any information, Without Stamp, to THE WOVEN WIRE - 
Hartford, Con2. 


; which the country has been flooded For fall particu- 
‘as lars and prices, send for our ted Price. JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
On Harper's Weekli.— 2D & CO., No. to ate 
Broadway, New York—The new “Boy's Waich” «| JAPANESE PAPER WARE, | H- WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Avenue, N. ¥. City, snd 
zy Bias ' y.—(Com.] Economy the order of the day. Household articles | AMOR HILLBORN & CO., 44 North Tenth St., Phil- | JACOB FITROW, 109 Dearborn St., Chi ~ 
from: per, durable and c p. Pails, Milk- A. 8. HERENDEN & CO., Cleveland, 
Coonsree promotes. he growth of the Pans, Dowie, Frais Dishes, OTHERS, Max’ | EMMONS & CAMPFIELD, 419 Olive St., St. Louis. | W. B. MOSES, Washington, D.C. 
im Hair, Free from irritating matte: —[Com.] | ufacturers, 852 Pearl 3t., N. Y. City. ’ BOSTON READERS! ASK FOR THE BED. 
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ar These beds are easily taken down and put up, are used with or without an additional mattress, anc are 
~~ ee most perfect thing of the kind ever made. They are generally painted a rich “ blue and gold. 
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TORY. 


Collins Metal Watches, 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of tite 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three qual!. 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish. 
Every watch is fully guranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one free. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent hy express, C.O.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; wehavenoAgenta.s C,. E. COLLINS & co., 
335 Broadway, New York City 


~ 
— 


LT. STEWART & C0. 


Continue the sale of 


Moquette Carpets, 


FRENCH, &c., 
e EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $8 per YARD. 
NOVELTIES IN 5FRAME 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 


‘EXTRA QUALITY, 
THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST DBSIGNS, 
The greater part confined styles, 
ONLY $2 25 PER YARD. 
SAME QUALITY, SELECTED DESIGNS OF LAST 
SEASON, 
Only $2 per yard. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, &c., 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW. , 
Prices the same as, and in some styles lower than, 


those of last Spring, notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vance in Europe of fully 20 per cent. 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND 
TURKEY CARPETS, 
IY ONE PIECE. AT OLD PRICES. 


RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


3100,000 OO. 
LAST CHANCE! 


Omaha Legal Enterprise! 


IN AID OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


$100,000 OO 
IN CASH PRIZES! 
$20,000 the Highest Prize! 


Tickets $2 each, or three for $5. Ata meeting of the 
Citizens of Omaha, Sept. 19th, 1871, it was voted to 
POSITIVELY October 31st. 
FERENOrS—City Marshal, Chief of Police, or any 
vel of Omaha, Nebraska; Depository—Banking- 
“e of Caldwell, Hamilton, & Co.,Omaha. City pa- 
“sent free to persons desiring to see them. Money 
Je seht in registered letters or money orders. For 
particulars address 
J. LYFORD & CO., 

Business Managers, Ouana, 
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A good Usiness 
town j ~ may ve established in any city or 
Ue This machine has estab! tte 
‘petition with ry instance where it has come in 
ith capital ane machine in the market. Men 
the sale of = finding it to their advantage to make 
wanted ine their exclusive business. 
Laranter nmcoupled territory. Machines 
TePresented. 


96 Cha Sewing Machine 
0 


bers St., New York, or Toledo, Ohio. 
DON'T BUY 


you have see 
Drone, ‘st n our new bed and platen printing- 
ateur ang i _Printing-press in the world for the am- 
lar AD A, 0D printer. Address, for circu- 
PRESS CO., 53 Murray St.. N. , 


50 k Month easily made with Stencil and 
Sec 


Sree, Dies. Secnre Cirenlar and 


S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


INVEST $5. SECURE A FORTUNE. 


“THE SARATOGA OF THE SOUTH.” 
$100,000 IN PRIZES. 


The drawing of the AIKEN PREMIUM LAND 
SALE will itively take place on THURSDAY, 
NOV. 30, 1871, at AUGUSTA, GA. 

SECURE SHARES AT ONCE, FOR THE NUMBER 
OF TICKETS IS LIMITED. 

Tickets for sale and full particulars given by 

. J. C. DERBY, General Manager, 

59 Liberty St., New York. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa” FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Ge 

aa” SEE the frrices at which four ofthe lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 
Price in Ragland. Inthe 
Wheeler & Wilson 845.00 §85.00 
New Singer - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - 35.00 65.00 
Wilsen Shuttie ~- 40.00 45.00 
The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scaceely Say difference in the cost of 
material and laborinany of the above named 
machines. 
w AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of the 
w Sewing Machine Co., persoualiy appeared before 
me. and meade oath that the above ces 
by himfrom Cireulars published inthe United States and 
gland under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of CuyabogaCo., O. 


The Srwixe are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


_ No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $80. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


"ST. 

STS. 

Paralytics should send stamp for our New Circular 
on the Nature and Cure of Paralysis. Full In- 


structions for Home Treatment. Address 
R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


HILL SEMINARY for Youn 

Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with much person 

care and culture, provides the best educational advant- 

— found in European or Home Schools; re-o 
ednesday, Sept. 18. For prospectus, address the 

, Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y., 
Re-opens September 14, 1871. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 

institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circu- 
lars apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


Whitney’s Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 


(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Dru every 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawourr’s Torcet Gryoreme is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
and Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by druggista. Marx & Rawo..e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


= 


LIMBS.—A. A, MARKS, 
675 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
and U. 8. Gov't Manfr of First 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Iustrated Pamphlet, free 


ILLIARD TABLE at HOME for #20! 
Full size Cues and Balla No Extra Cover re- 
uired! Diagram mailed Free. ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 
Liberty St., West, New York. 
ENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, Mase. 
Publish “‘Tuz Patent Star,” sell Patents, and: 
give profitable agencies to canvassers. 


KEMos Modern Watch Repairer’s Guide. Price 

$125. A. Wiittams & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in Whours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 


Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
nakes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at less thao 
half the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 
and Quarts Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than §3 50 per square. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


BLEES 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beanty of 
Stitch, dural ili! yofcon- 
meee struction, and rapidity 
mas Ofmotion. Call and ex- 
mamine. Send for circu- 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 

623 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ROMANISM AS IT IS. 


Turs Boox, an ELEGANT OcTavo VOLUME, CONTAINING 
750 Paces anpd 105 FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, I8 AN 
EXHAUSTIVE AND STANDARD WoRK, eminently adapted 
to the times. It fully uncovers the Romish system from 
its origin to the present time, exposes its baseless pre- 
tences, ita frauds, its persecutions, its immoralities, its 
opposition to our public schools and civil and relig- 
ious liberty, it shows its insidieus workings whic 
strongly tend to bring this country under Romish 
controL CONN, PUBLISHING CO. 

Hartford, Conn. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Warranted a perfect cure 
Jor all kinds of Pires, Lep- 
Rosy, Scrorvura, Cancer, 
- Rurum, Dyspepsia 
CaTARKH, NEURALGIA, and 
all diseases of the Skin anv 
Bioop. Entirely vegetable. 
Send and receive back your 
money in all cases of failure. 
No failures for 13 years. $1 
a bottle; sold every where. 
Send for circulars. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. r 


will dispoee of One Hundred Pianos, Me.opgons, and 
Oxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


free to sub’. Ag’ts make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-Liet, to Garat West- 
EEN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvy- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


-$150.a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 

$12 to $24 A DAY. 
ents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article of t utility and abso- 


tutely needed in every household. For further particu- 
lars, address Tax Cuampion Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 


65 PER MONTH, — Our ts are 
~ making the above amount right along. 
Full description circulars sent 
ELLS & CO., 482 Broome &., N. Y. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
cm” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the W. 
Ww 


Capture, and Burning of the City. ; 
BROKE Frraipes, an Bye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of “ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Ph bs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. —— 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ 
mas in the West Indies. By Kinesuey. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wu. J. Ror, A.M.» former- 
ly Head Master of the High - School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
oem. nt Lytrron. 12mo, C Ilumia- 
ated, $175 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lory Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanan N. Rawpotru. With Iustrations. 
Crown Syo, luminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BT 


& BROTILERS, New Yorx. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Brox, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “ John 
Halifax :” 


OLIVE. — OGILVIES. HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA’S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL, 
THE WIDOWER. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cts, 


ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Rom- 
ulus.—Charles Il. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 


HORACE (Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts). 18mo, 
Flexible Cloth, 75 centa. 


HFRODOTUS.. Vol. TI. (Harper's Greek and Latin 
Texts.) 1S8mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Cicth, $1 50. 


READE'S GRIFFITH GAUNT. IWustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, $6 00. 


WILLSON'S SECOND READER. 12mo, 60 cents. 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


GASKELL’S MY LADY LUDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


FOUND DEAD. §&vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROBINSON'S NO MAN'S FRIEND. 8vo, Paper, 7% 
cents. 


tw Haurrer & Berorures will send either of the 
abore works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrer’s Macaztyr, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxpxr’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagrper'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svuscrrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sabscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume; and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brovurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loet or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Apvertistne tx» 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$25u ; Quarter Page, ¢150—each insertion, 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Paces, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Pace, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2% per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
° ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


sells in every house. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or - 
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CHEEE! 


pon’? KNow, AND WE DON’T Care!” 


EVERYBODY 


Who values LIFE, HEALTH, an HAPPINESS, should read the notice of the WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS on page 966 of tl is paper, and should write to the Company. 


Mills. We limit our Name j nd the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached pmirts and jij 
Sheetings. We have, in ac lition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the fo. owing, which will 
in all cases appear with this n¢‘tice. : 


New Beprorp, Mass., | ‘i 


June ist, 1867. Myon 
tta Mills. 


Orrice ory Wamsutta Miits, Nev Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endea ‘or of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; s that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with n achinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all th latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 
and handsomer than ever before. 

The goods are of the full widtt represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 

All the Standard Goods bear o |r Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 
quantify, and as of our manufactt 'e. 

The Agents for the sale ef our soods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New Yorl , 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church, 

Boston, 3! Franklin Street. 

CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., PF iiladelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Bal imore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 

ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treas trer. 


JIEVER NAUSEATE A WEAK STOMACH. 


‘The condition of a weak stomach was never yet improved by catharti rugs. 
" hey merely increase the irritation which it is all-important to allay. There is 
1D preparation in existence which so quickly and certainly relieves nausea as 


[ARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


] »s immediate effect is to soothe and refresh the uneasy o It arrests - 
i ing, or the disposition to vomit, at once, and carries off thout pain through 
{.1e intestines, the morbid emetic matter which is the provocative of nausea. 
4 dose of the Aperient will always effectually “settle the stomach” after a 


1 ight’s dissipation. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jx., Agent. 


The bloom and freshness of youth is perpetuated by using DeVERNA’S 
PERSIAN SPRAY. It is the only preparation that is perfectly free 
from all mineral ingredients, a 
in healing the diseased tissues of the skin, and removing every ex- 
cresence, renders ‘t an indispensable accessory to the toilet of every 
lady. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores. 


| SAPOLIO 
IM ORGAN For General Household Purposes, 
SONS’ BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives ai d table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 


‘general house cleaning. For sal by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 


1809. 


its wonderful restorative qualities ° 


UPHAMW’S ASTHMA CURE 


CLOTH, &c. Send 2 8c. stan ps for our catalogue. 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 97 \ Caven St., New York. 


B UJ | L D F R S and all who contemplate 
building, supplied with de- 
scriptive circular of “* Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


sent to Box 38.56, N.Y. P.O. 


furnishes samples 
employ- 
men 


A BOON TO ALL WRITERS. | 


The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 
er’s nota Fountain Pen, but used with any pen. Fille 
ed by atmospheric pressure in an instant. 
wri 2000 words with one dip. The 
Ink reservoir is within the holder. Samples by mail, 
50 cents; Nickel, $1 00; Ebony, $1 50; Rubber, $2 00; 
Bank Holder, Gold, $2 50. Goods guaranteed. For sale 
by Stationers generally. Address 

. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 


SHIRTS. 


J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York 


Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 


Also 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 afid upward, according to the linen. 
¢?~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit be guaranteed “by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knu of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; iffor Stands, Buttons ; style of Cuff. 
¢#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


MOLL 


Is more free from ayo taste or smell than an 
other Cod-Liver Oil; is more readily assimilated an 
more easily ; can taken by persons who 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs; is recom- 
mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
Druggists. 


America. Sold by } ve 
Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 


Keeps clean and free ver- 
min. 2 ge. to any address, 50 cts. 
repaid), 12 Mats in a Pkg. Send in- 
de measurement of cage. Noth 
upon these Mats to injure the birds 
feet. M’f’rs’ 26934 Pearl 
N. Y. ; 414 Arch 8t., elphia. J. 
Breoxrr & Co., 1140 Broadway. Send 
stamp for circular. 
SCHENCK & CO., 26944 Pearl St., New York. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th St, N.Y 


First Premium awarded by American Institute, 1870. 


H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Asbestos Rooting 


This is a first-class and reliable Roofing, suitable for 


all kinds of buildings. It is adapted for me or flat 
Roofs in all climates, and can be readily applied by any 
one. Full descriptive Pamphlets, Price- and sam- 

les sent free. clusive rights of sale be given 


Manufacturer of Roorme and Suzaruine 


DOOLEYS 


nsible parties. H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St. 
New Yor pa ’ Ob, 
Feuts, 


YEAST 


POwDER 


DER, and the best article prepared for maki ag light, 
or 
and delicious. BISCUITS, 0 
E other CAKES, &c. 


K. 
It is convenient and economi NO WASTE 


OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold ev here 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. — 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 
Read and circulate D’ Aubigne’s Great Work, 
HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION. 


And by so doing ald your COUNTRY,SOCIETY, 
FREEDOM, RELIGION and HUMANITY. 
subject of Popery than any book pu ed. 
AGEN WATED in every township. 
WM. FLINT & CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ASTRAL 


Warranted perfectly safe. Is used in over 150,000 
families. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770.) 108 Fulton St., N.¥. 


_ [Octoser 14,187], 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE C 


0. 


Not Inswred—“ Don’t Travel Much.” 


Insure. against Accidents by q 
General Accident Policy in the 
TRAVELERS Life and Acciden 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 

The TRAVELERS has paid over 
Fourteen Thousand losses fi; 
Death or Injury by Accident. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 


3-4 Plate, 16 & 20 Sizes, 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN. 
NER, AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST AC(l- 
RACY, AND CAN NOT BE EXCELLED ANY 
WHERE AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST Par- 
TERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR OWN 
ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NoW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway. 


WICKES 


Ol L 


Is especially designed for use wherever good light, 
perfect safety, and absence of odor are required. 
It can be used in any kind of Kerosene oil lamp. 
For sale by J. H. WICKES, 
; 120 Maiden Lane, N. Y.., 
In Cans and Cases and Prime Barrels. 

HE UNIVERSAL 
T Twine and Thread 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may he 
attached to the coat, 


- box. Saves 
fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt of + 
If not satisfactory, money returned. - 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., Office 599 Broadway, . ¥. 
Manufactory, Bridgeport, Coun. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 


SAG 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 


lied by 
ity, suitable for or flat roofs. Can pho Cis 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress 
ing. Sold every where. 
95 look 


MAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM makes a lady 
as if she were but 18. It removes Moth-patche: on “4 
marks, Sallowness, etc., and in a few weeks —_ 90 
rustic face into one of culture and 
dress your hair with Lyon’s Kathairon, 
attractions—the complexion and the hair—ar pee 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING: 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ga Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, 
on trial—No 


$290 PIANO oo, 565 Bidway, 


. SS 
| 
| 
+t 
NOTICE.—Buyers of Go ids under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseye, Cambrics, 
% | Vicks, apd Silesias, are hereby pformed that all such goods are not manufactured at the Wameutta {fj re 
| 
| ‘ ‘a cress, 
tis infallible, and always ready for immediate 
¥ use. The best YEAST POW DER for use on long SEA 
| 
SELTZER = 
4 
] d les to .H. MARI 
C —~INSE | If your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 
EN = | 
N 
| 
| 
Relieves the most violent &ms in five minutes, 
is and effects & speedy cure. Price 2 by mail. Address 


li 
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ONLY TO KNOV. 

Oxty to see your face again ; 
Only to touch your hand; 

Only to hear your voice again 
Ere I go to the silent land! 

Only to know you will one da’ see, 
When the sun is sinking lov, 

_A shady nook, near a sunlit b ook, 
Where the soft winds:come md go. 

Only to know you will think (ne day, 
Though never the thought yu tell, 

“Ah! for a love that ' threy away; . 
For this one loved me well ~ 


Only to know that an old sad song, 
A sound of a breeze-borne hime, 

Your heart takes back with a faint regret 
To a far-off, happy time— 

To a time that seems like a si eet life gone, 
Never to come again ; | 

And the after-years, and my ¢-yn sad tears, 
Are all that now remain. 

I sit and think—-ah! many a day— 
Though never the thought © tell, 

**Ah! for a love that I threw away ; 
For, oh, I loved you well!” 


— 
_ 


OUR RISING GENER ATION, 


Ir is said that among the subjec s discussed by 
Bismarck and Von Bevst at t) e recent Gas- 
tein Conference, where these as ute statesmen 
settled upon the policy to be fol owed by their 
imperial masters, that of the Inte ‘national Soci- 


- ety received the most grave consi| eration. This 


aims at estalishment equality, the 
overt...2% ci voyaitv ind aristo racy, and the 
gene.2, amelioration of the cond/ jion of the un- 


der stratum of mankind by the >verturn of all 


existing forms of socie‘y and gi vernment. It 
is, in fact, the Sommune on a gi and scale. In 
the 2ves of E-ropean statesmer it is the Red 
Spectre, in who:° train ppear al] the horrors of 
unarchy and revolution. We hav; no doubt they 
exaggerate the aunger: to be a) prehended, al- 
thoage they vould hardly ov restimate the 
stren ti and »xteit of tne orga ization, whose 
rami :<teu’ through evi ry part of Eu- 
rope, and even to the New Worl. It is not so 
black as it has been painted. “ he great mass 
of its adherents are industriou: working-men, 
who are only anxious to have a | etter chance in 
life. | 

In America there is especially no occasion to 
regard the progtess of the Int¢ ‘nationals with 
much alarm, as here the two ele! 1ents that con- 
stitute its strength in Europe ai > wanting—the 
aristocracy and the brutalized, down - trodden 
working classes, who see no hoy: for the future 
except in the overthrow of the ormer. There 
they want to turn the world upsi« e down to bring 
themselves right side up. Iler¢. on the contra- 
ry, nothing could be more favorg ple to the work- 
‘ing classes than the existing o der of political 
and social institutions. Having 10 fixed barriers 
between class and class—having.in fact, no such 
thing as ‘**class,” in the Europe: n sense, there is 
nothing to be-overthrown. The son of the work- 
ing-man of one generation may be a millionaire 
before his father has the grime pf labor washed 
out of his hands; and frequent] ' the son of the 


millionaire is reduced to earn | is livelihood by 


manual toil. Such changes ne itralize the bad 


jifiluence of social distinctions and constitute 


one of the great safeguards of t! e public peace ; 
as, instead of trying to level dow 1, those who are 
for the moment undermost are, f ambitious, do- 
ing their best to raise themselv¢ } to the level of 
their more fortunate neighbors,» While such a 
state of things continues we net d not dread the 
advent of Communism in this ¢ juntry. 

But we are threatened by a rrave danger of 
another kind, which Mr. Nast has happily de- 
picted in the striking cartoon to be found on 
page 969. The rising generat dn is largely in- 
fected with the fallacy that mon +y.must be made 
by short-cuts to fortune, insteaj of by the surer 
but longer road of patieut ind astry. The ex- 
ample of the Tammany Ring h.\s been very per- 
nicious in this respect. Their s wecess has helped 
to fill young men with the no ion that money, 
however acquired, will secure social position. 
wouldn't like to make my | aoney as Twerp 
has,” was said in the writer's h jaring a few day's 
since, ** because | want to be able to hold my 
head up wherever I go.” ‘‘ tell you what,” 
answered the speaker's compat ion, ‘‘if you had 
all T'wervs money.you coud hold up your 
head as high us you please, n¢ matter how you 
came by it.”’ This is the too ‘eneral sentiment 
of the day. | 

‘The remedy for this state of affairs lies, as the 
Times recently remarked in a ‘ery sensible arti- 
cle on this subject, in the trad -education of the 
young. Nearly every lad and young man con- 
fined in any of our city prison: will confess that 
the want of a trade was the ¢ \use of his down- 
fall. What the Zimes says f the safeguards 
afforded by a trade-education s true and forci- 
ble. A lad who is apprentice | to a mechanical 
occupation, or who understaj.ds a trade, feels 
himself a member of a respect ible craft, and his 
own self-respect is increased. If a member of 
& union, or soon to be one, he knows that when 
thrown out of occupation he | ias friends to fall 
back upon, and funds to draw rom. ‘The pecul- 
iar feeling of abandonment wh ch drives so many 
boys to crime is neutralized jy this connection 
with a large body of artisans Then the thor- 
ough knowledge of a trade sives every young 
man a singular sense of indep/ndence, and keeps 
him out of temptation to mking a living dis- 
honestly. No man in this cit} could have a feel- 
ing of more perfect indepen ence than a first- 
rate young carpenter, or plum jer, or house-build- 

er. ‘There can hardly be a ¢ oubt, too, that the 
Superior intellectual charactir of the trades, as 
Compared with the more dri dging occupations, 


is a safeguard from crime. On the broad scale 
—omitting individual exceptions—whatever cul- 
tivates the brain and occupies the higher facul- 
ties tends so far to diminish crime. 

But too many of the rising geperation are not 
only in haste to get rich, but have a repugnance 
to any toilsome means of making money. Boys, 
like their City Hall elders, prefer ‘‘ jobs” and 
** tricks” to steady work at a trade or business. 
They want a short road*to fortune. ‘Too many 
are ready to leave a trade for a street job, and 
this for a thieving expedition or a burglary, 
while the vast majority even of such as are hon- 
est and willing to work prefer the comparative 
ease and gentility of the counting-room to the 
more manly occupation of a trade or the farm. 
Mr. Nast’s picture is perfectly true—the road 
to sham gentility is always crowded, while that 
which leads to an honorable competency by 
means of honest toil is like the road to heaven, 
which shows, as the old hymn says, 


**But here and there a traveler.” 


If any one doubts the truth of the other portion 
of the picture, let him ask the advertising clerks 
of any of our large daily papers, and he will 
find that for one answer to an advertisement for 
a skilled mechanic, ‘there will be two hundred to 
a call for a clerk. ‘This is certainly a strange 
and deplorable state of things for a country 
where no stigma rests upon any kind of honest 
work, and it will bring worse evils than the Com- 
mune in its train. It replaces the servile classes 
of the Old World with a vicious class, infinitely 
more dangerous to society. 

Here is a chance for doing good, which ought 
to be seized by clergymen and teachers in Sun- 
day-schools. Let them imitate Mr. Nast’s ex- 
cellent example, and énforce the dignity of labor, 
the ignobleness of an idle life. Let them try to 
bring back Young America to the doctrine in 
which our fathers believed, that honesty, moral- 
ity, and industry make every condition of life 
honorable in the sight of God and all true men. 
If the teachers of the young perform their duty 
faithfully in this matter, there will be less crime, 
less vice, less poverty in the next generation. 


WEST LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WE no longer have grave-yards, as in the old- 
en time; cemeteries have superseded them. Even 
small country villages have caught the infection 
of modern ideas, and instead of the old-fashioned 
**(God’s acre,” where those who had been friends 
and neighbors in life were not separated in death, 
we see imitations of Greenwood, Laurel Hill, or 
Mount Auburn, with their drives, walks, and ave- 
nues; their select lots, railed in with stone or iron; 
their costly monuments, adorned with sculpture ; 
and with other devices to rob the thought of death 
of somewhat of its gloom. In many respects 
the change is a beneficial one, especially in the 
matter of healthfulness. In large cities like New 
York and Philadelphia the custom of interring 
the dead within the city limits had already be- 
come injurious to health in the neighborhood of 
the grave-yards when rural cemeteries were first 
devised. ‘There was another objection to inter- 
mural burials. In large cities people die so fast 
that it doesn’t require many years te fill up a 
grave-yard of any respectable dimensions, and 
the time was coming when we must either carry 
the dead outside of the city limits for interment, 
or resort to the Paris custom of selling graves for 
a limited period. There a grave means not a 
resting-place where the mortal remains may un- 
disturbed await the dawn of the last Great Day: 
it is only a hole to rot in. When the corpse’s 
lease is out the skeleton is dug up and carted 
off to the Catacombs, where it is thrown into 
one of the many heaps of bones that encumber 
that ghastly receptacle. As Americans could 
never come to this, and the custom. of burning 
the dead appears to be almost equally repugnant 
to the national sense of propriety, rural cemete- 
ries became a necessity. 

But when, about thirty-five years ago, the idea 
of such cemeteries was broached, it encountered 
great opposition. This soon gave way, however ; 
and now, as we said at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, every large city, and almost every growing 
and ambitious village in this country, has its cem- 
etery. Many of our leading cities have more 
thanone. ‘There are half a dozen or more with- 
in driving distance of New York ; and now Phil- 
adelphia has lately consecrated that of ** West 
Laurel Hill,” of which we give an illustration on 
page 973, in addition to the old ** Laurel Hill” 
Cemetery, which many of our readers have doubt- 
less visited, and of which we all have heard. 

The new cemetery, planned by Mr. J. J. 
Situ, of Philadelphia, the founder of the old 
burial-place, is situated at such a distance from 
the city as to preclude the danger of the ground 
being required for building purposes. It is like- 
wise bounded on the east by the valley and river 
of the Schuylkill, and on its northern and south- 
ern sides by ravines so deep and precipitous as to 
insure that no engineering skill will ever pierce 
it with roads or streets. In fact, it consists of a 
delightfully undulating plateau, situated on a 
bluff projecting into the Schuylkill, thus con- 
stituting it a promontory bounded on three sides 
by the-deep valleys already mentioned. On the 
west, or fourth side, the grounds of the ceme- 
tery extend to Belmont Avenue, which is a main 
thoroughfare leading,yra Lancaster Avenue, from 
Market Street Bridge. This Belmont Avenue 
bisects the West Fairmount Park, and a drive 
in the latter will be found to have a pleasing 
termination by a round through the cemetery 
grounds. The distance from the Park is scarce- 
ly a mile, and the visitor will be amply repaid 
by the views, which are displayed with excellent 

aoe skill, from the plateau already men- 
tioned. 
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MEMORIES OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 


CATHARINE MARIA SEDGWICK+* 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


ATHARINE SEDGWICE is, in 
~%9 a double sense, the first American fe- 
male novelist. Her earliest work, ‘A 
5 New England Tale,” was written half 
‘449 a century ago; this was followed in a 
few years by ‘‘ Redwood,” ** The Lin- 
woods,” and ‘* Hope Leslie.” No novel of an 
earlier date by an American woman is worthy 
of remembrance; and of the handreds since pub- 


- lished, we believe there is not one which will in 


the next generation find as many readers as 
‘* Hope Leslie.” Her minor tales, such as 
** Home,” ** The Poor Rich Man,” and ‘‘ Live 
and Let Live,” are also the earliest, and we do 
not hesitate to say the best, among those whose 
aim is to @lustrate social duties and the morals 
of every-day life. She died four years ago, hav- 
ing almost touched fourscore years, leaving be- 
hind her a memory honored by the wise and 
good, and loved by three generations of friends 
and kindred. It is fitting that there should be a 
memorial of a life so beautiful. Sufficient mate- 
rials for this are found in her own recollections 
of her childhood, and in letters to father, broth- 
ers, sisters, nieces, and great-nieces, extending in 
an almost continuous series for sixty-six years. 
The first of these, written by the girl of eleven, 
is to her father; the last, to her niece, by the 
venerable woman of seventy-eight, did not reach 
its destination till the hand that penned it was 
cold in death. 

Something more than two centuries and a 
quarter ago Robert Sedgwick was sent by Oliver 

Sromwell as Commissioner to Jamaica. After 
the restoration of the Stuarts the island could 
not well be a desirable home for a Puritan, and 
the **‘ Governor,” as his descendants were wont 
to style him, came to Connecticut, and took up 
his residence at Hartford. For two generations 
we find no mention of the Sedgwicks. Then we 
find John Sedgwick settled on a large farm upon 
the bleak Cornwall hills. He had a younger 
brother, Theodore, to whom he stood in place of 
father; and in order to raise money to educate 
the lad at Yale College, he set up a tavern. 

Theodore Sedgwick, known as the ‘‘ Judge,” 
the first of three in direct descent who have hon- 
ored the name, after leaving college began the 
study of theology, which he soon exchanged for 
that of law. Before he was twenty-one he mar- 
ried Eliza Mason, who within a year died of the. 
small-pox. During his long life ‘Theodore Sedg- 
wick fondly cherished the memory of the wife of 
his youth. One night, not long after her death, 
the thought came to his mind, ‘‘ If I could but 
see her once more as she was, in her every-day 
dress, I should be comforted.” At the moment 
a soft light filled the room, and the figure of his 
wife stood by. the bedside, dressed as she was 
wont to be, even to the buckles in her shoes. He 
gazed a moment, then sprangup. The ight van- 
ished, and. the vision was gone. “1” he was 
wont to say, “‘I had the least particle’-of super- 
stition, I should believe that my wife had ap- 
peared to me.” He supposed it to have been a 
dream; but every year afterward she same dream, 
or vision, recurred. His daughter well remem- 
bered the tender expression upon his face when 
he used to say, ‘‘I have had my dream.” 

Tender as was his love, it did not prevent him 
from marrying again within about a year. Pa- 
mela Dwight, the second wife, the mother of his 
seven children, belonged to the aristocracy of the 
region. Indeed, her family were opposed to the 
mateh on account of the inferior social station 
of the young lawyer. After a successful prac- 
tice in his profession he was elected to Congress, 
and for many years, as Representative and Sen- 
ator, he wag the most prominent member from 
New Englan,i. Hé was especially honored and 
trusted by Washington. The care of their Stock- 
bridge home devolved upon the wife, whose health 
in time gave way. She was subject to attacks of 
insanity, and died in 1807 at the age of fifty-four, 
leaving four sons and three daughters, of whom 
Catharine, born in 1789, was the youngest but 
one. The lives of these seven children, all of 
whom lived far beyond middle life, present a 
striking example of family affection. 

Some years before the death of his wife Theo- 
dore Sedgwick retired from Congress, and was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State. His fortune was ample for the time, his 
“house was the finest in the region, and his hospi- 
talities unbounded. Of regular education, ex- 
cept that imbibed almost unconsciously, Catha- 
rine had little. She writes: ' 

“What would the children now think of a girl of 
.eight spending a whole summer working a wretched 
sampler, which was not even a tolerable specimen of its 
species? But even as early as that my father, when- 
ever he was at home, kept me up and at bis side till 
nine o’clock in the evening, to listen to him while he 
read aloud to the family Hume, or Shakspeare, or Don 
Gainote, or Hudibras. Certainly I did not understand 
them; but some glances of celestial light reached my 
soul, and I caught from his magnetic sympathy some 
elevation of feeling, and that love of reading which 
has been to me an ‘education.’ I was not more than 
twelve years oid—I think but ten—when, during one 
winter, I read ‘ Rollin'’s Ancient History.’. The walk 
to our school-house was often bad, and I took m 
lunch, and in the inteflm between the morning a 
afternoon school I crept under my desk and read and 
munched, and forgot myself in Cyrus’s greatness. I 
was a favorite with my school-mates, partly, I fear, 
because I had what phrenologists term an excessive 
love of approbation, and partly that I had, more than 
the rest, the means of gratifying them. On Saturday 
it was usual to appoint two of the girls to sweep the 
school-house and set it in order, and these two chose a 
third. I was usually distinguished by the joint vote of 


* Li tharine M. 


my compatriots, and why? I had 

the ‘store,’ where my father ke oan 

while the girls swept, I provided a i count, and 
wine and raisins, or whatever was to be had thar ws” 
ed the sweet tooth’ of childhood. mat sult. 
my father’s consternation when he look ed ember 


come supplied abundantly the wants of a 


family and an unmeasured hospitalit Very Careless 


> but nothin, 

was ever given to mere style, and ae 
vices. I don’t remember ‘that a 


of manufactures, girl would 


a f 

One villainous stuff called ‘ bird’s-eve ’ 
I particularly remember; and cal ela pede, 
and muslins forsummer. But thus limited in 
variety, I was allowed any number; and | 

r one winter, when I was about nine or ten, I bou “4 
at my own discretion, three or four new dresses in the 
course of the winter. town-bought moroceo slip. 


Iw rmitte 
to order a pair of calf-skin shoes as often at pee 
I wanted them; and our village shoe-maker told me 
in after-life that his booke showed fiftcen pairs m ie 
for me in one — No disrespect to either his fab. 
rication or his leather; the shoes were burned. or . 
ter-soaked, or run down at the heel—aad habits aaa, 
sioned by the want of female supervision, My dear 
mother, most neat and orderly, was often jj] or al 
sent;* my sisters were married: my father took a 
cognizance of such matters, and I had a natural care. 
of consciousness of its jy. 

venience and struggle against j 
t it has not enabled 


Catharine was a child during the fierce polit. 
ical struggle which marked the decline of the 
Federal and the growth of the Democratic party 
Judge Sedgwick was an earnest Federalist, and 
though one of the most kindly hearted of mey 
was wont to designate the other party as Jae. 
obins,” “‘Sans-culottes,” and ‘‘ Miscreants,” 
would likely have fully indorsed the clergyman 
who, in a fast-day sermon, declared that, ** \hile 
he would not say that all Democrats were horse- 
thieves, yet there was not a horse-thief why was 
not a Democrat.” 

Religious animosity ran as high as political, 
Judge Sedgwick, though he had once begun to 
study for the ministry, was not a “professor,” 
but his wife and elder daughters were thorough- 
lv imbued with the sternest doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. Parson West, who for sixty years was the 
minister at Stockbridge, was a type of the New 
England clergyman of his day, ‘* stern as an oli 
Israelite in his faith, gentle and kindly in his 
life as Uncle Toby.” Miss Sedgwick describes 
him in a few graphic sentences : 


“He was not, I think, above five feet in height. 
His person was rem bly well made and erect, and 
I think the lemic was elightly vain of it; for! 
remember that bis garments always fitted accurately, 
and nice hose, in summer always of black silk, dis- 

layed a handsome calf and ankle, and his shining 

lack shoes and silver buckles impressed even iny 
careless eye. His features were graceless, avd there 
was nothing approaching comeliness of form or ex- 
pression but an eye ever ready to flow with gentle pity 
and tender sympathy. His hair was cut as if a bow! 
had been inverted on his head, and the foretop cut by 
its rim. His knock at the door was as recognizable as 
his voice. The door being opened to him, he cawie in, 
and taking off his hat, he saluted each member of the 
family, down to the youngest, with the exact cere- 
mony and something of the grace of a French court- 
ier. He then walked up to the table between the two 
front windows, — the three-cornered beaver, 
put his gloves in his hat and his silver-headed cane in 
the corner, and then |: a little comb from lis 
pocket, he smoothed down his thin locks, so that ev- 
ery hair lay in its appointed place. Then the dear |'t- 
tle gentleman sat down, and compressed tlie genia'y 
of his nature into the social hour that followed, being 
during that hour uniformly served with the fitting ty)« 
of that geniality, a good glass of wine. These vini's 
always occurred once a week. 

“T dreaded him, and certainly did not understand 
him, in my youth. He was then only the dry, sapiess 
embodiment of polemical divinity. It was in mj ma 
ture age and his old age that I discovered his Christ. 
features, and found bis unsophisticated nature as pu'e 
and tle as a good little child's. He stood up !1 te 
pulpit for sixty years, and ny proved the whol 
moral creation of God (for this he thought limited to 
the earth, and the stars made to adorn mans Srms- 
ment) left by Him to suffer eternally for Adams tare 
gression, except a handful elected to 
yet no scape-grace, no desperate wretch within his ken, 
died without some bope for his eternal state spn! 
up in the little doctor’s merciful heart. , Some con- 
trite word, some faint aspiration, a last slight wn ot @ 
sion of faith on the death-bed, was enough to save ts 
kind heart from despair of any fellow-creature. 


The inhabitants of Berkshire were homogene- 
ous in character and race, saving that for a while 
there were a few negro families, once s] wes. 
Of one of these negroes, Mumbet (Mamma Bet : 
long the chief of Judge Sedgwick’s kitchen ® 
nurse of his children, his daughter has given *" 
admirable account, from which we abridge 4 fev 
sentences : 


“‘ Mumbet had a clear and nice perception of ae 
and a stern love of it, an hones 
word and deed and conduct, of bigh intellige ee a> 
made her the unconscious moral teacher ot that aby 
dren she tenderly-nursed. I do not 10 
amount of temptation could have 
swerve from the truth. In my childhood 
her with instinctive love and faith, and dows 
know and observe of human nature their it 
she rise above others, whatever may have oo 
struction and accomplishments. Her jude : 
her will were never subordinated by mere ® rong 
but when she went to her own little eT waakke 
like old Eli, the victim of her affections, - joe iwrt 
ly indulgent to her riotous and ruinous < of break 
Rven protracted suffering and old age com end g her 
down her spirit. I remember hut—ber 
last illness, when I daily visited her 
then independent home—I said then, - as it 1! 
after-judgment ratified it, that I felt OTe the 
entered the presence of Washington. srance of 

man said to her, with the proud oe 
spiritual office, ‘ Are you not afraid eG nave trict 
‘No, Sir,’ she replied, ‘I am not a Wher 
to do my duty, and I am not afea anid, * We must 
sobbing over my own dead mother, bait 
be quiet; don’t you think I am tg vecortieth 
has grown white together.’ Her virtues 


* Absent”—alas! under medical care for 
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‘ith a truth that few epitaphs can boast, on the’ stone 
cr placed over her grave. 
h all the years of Catharine's childhood 

Throug 
here was but one Irishman in Stockbridge, and 
: ge a Protestant. In fact, the Irish were al- 
we known in the region until 1830, About 
hat time Deacon Ingersoll, the village hatter, 
iad and his widow rented the little one-story 
ding which had served him as a shop to Billy 
" ogan. In course of time the Catholics so far 
se ee that mass was to be celebrated for 
theie benefit, and Billy’s domicile was selected 
for the purpose, as being the largest among them. 
Great was the pious indignation of the deacon's 

‘¢ What! mass in the deacon’s shop!” 
widow. h 
che exclaimed ; ‘* the shop turned into a cathe- 
jral! No; I'd rather burn it!” ; 

This was the transition period in domestic 
economy. The old, well-trained slaves had dis- 
4 ypeared ; their descendants were lazy, shiftless, 
ei unfaithful. One had to ride the country 

find a girl who would consent to do 
round to HD . 
household work ; and when she came it was only 
for a short time, and ‘* just to accommodate. 
In Judge Sedgwick’s case the difficulty was ag- 
gravated by the fact that the “‘ help” did not sit 
down to the family table. ‘* Now, Catharine,” 
caid one good woman, for whose daughter, as 
“ help,” Miss Sedgwick was négotiating, ** we re 
all made out of the same clay, we've got one 
Maker and Judge, and we've got to lie down in 
the grave side by side. Why can't you sit down 
to the table together?” ‘* We,” writes Miss 
Sedgwick, ‘* were vexed and fretted, and thought 
the people presuming, impertinent, and stupid. 
But stupid they were not. They had something 
better before them than domestic subordination 
and household service.” We find our house- 
keepers now crying out about the faults of their 
cervants; they complain that they can hire only 
* stapid foreigners.” Quite likely their com- 
plaints are, at least, “* founded on fact ;” perfect 
beings are probably as rare in the kitchen as in 
the parlor. But if it is so hard to get along 
with Bridget and Margaret, we imagine that it 
would be still harder to get along without them. 
In Catharine Sedgwick’s case, at all events, the 
evil was not wholly unmixed with good. For a 
while, in early womanhood, she was at the head 
of the family establishment, and she had learned 
practically how to discharge the duties of the 
ost. All her life long she prided herself—and 
not without good reason—upon her skill as cook. 
The sisters of Catharine both married while she 
was a child, 

“T was but seven,” she writes, half a century after- 
ward, “when my sister Eliza was married, and I re- 
member that wedding rte as the first tragedy in 
my life. I had always slept with her, and been her as- 
sirned charge. I remember where the bride and groom 
stood, and how he looked to me like some cruel =e 
er.\ When the long consecrating prayer was half 
Mrdugh, | distinctly remember the consciousness that 
my sister Was going away from me struck me with the 
force of a blow, and I burst into loud sobs and crying. 
After the service my father took me in his arms and 
tried to quiet me; but I could be neither comforted 
nor quieted, so I stole out into the east room, where 
all the servants did their beat to suggest consolations. 
Then came my new brother-in-law. How well I re- 
member recoiling from him and hating him when he 
said, ‘I'll let your sister stay with you this summer!’ 
He let her! I was undressed, and cried myself to 
sleep, and waked crying the next morning. One of 
the finest passages in Fanny Kemble’s‘ English Trag- 
edy’ was, as she told me, suggested by this passage 
Ug me and Dr. Pomeroy, which I had related to 

er.” 

“And so,” adds she, ‘‘ from that time to this, 
weddings in my family have been to me days of 
sadness; and yet by some of them I have gained 
treasures that no earthly balance or calculation 
can weigh or estimate.” ‘The account of the 
wealth of happiness that came to her through 
some of these marriages, notably those of each 
of her four brothers, and those of their children, 
runs like a golden thread through more than six- 
tyvears of these recollections and letters. 

We pass briefly over Catharine’s girlhood. Her 
second sister, Frances, married, and went to New 
York, where her eldest brother, Theodore, was 
studying law. He soon went to Albany, where 
he entered upon the practice of his profession. 
In due time two brothers, Harry and Robert, 
commenced business in New York, leaving at 
home only Charles, the youngest child of all. 
In 1807 her mother died; and notwithstanding 
the sincere love of her father, which had lasted 
for more than thirty years, within a little more 
than a twelvemonth he married a third time. 

‘She was,” writes Catharine, ‘‘a Boston wom- 
an of highly respectable family, an agreeable ex- 
ferlor, and an attractive vivacity. Like most 
second marriages where there are children, it 
Was disastrous. The poor lady was put into a 
life for which she was totally unfitted. She knew 
nothing of the business of country domestic life. 
We were all matured—I was eighteen, Charles 
sixteen, and the rest all married or away from 
re _ During the four years of this marriage, 

atharine resided mainly with one or another 
of her brothers or sisters, in whose families she 
regen. took the part of ‘* Aunt Kitty,” which 
rs enacted in after-life. Within a month after 
tie death of Judge Sedgwick his wife returned 
~ friends, and the children saw her no more. 

heir ways in life had parted. 

Why Catharine Sedgwick remained unmarried 
"e are not told, She was unusually attractive 
a person, manners, and disposition, She cer- 
me as we gather from a hint here and there, 
a ot remain single either from want of oppor- 
unity to change her estate, or from lack of appre- 


most ub 


“tion of domestic life. ‘Thus, in a letter to her ‘ 


thine epitaph, written by Charles Sedgwick; reads 


“EuZaBeTH FREEMAN the name of Mum- 
i died December 28, 1809. 7 supposed age was 
dew — years. She was born a slave, and remained a 
Write neatly thirty years. She could neither read nor 
: a yet in her own sphere she had no superior nor 
nor She neither wasted time nor property ; she never 
Stu*@ @ trust nor failed to perform a duty. In every 
rm ‘on of domestic trial she was the most efficient hel 
and the tenderest friend. Good mother, farewell.” 


sister, written at the age of thirty, speaking of a re- 
jected suitor: ‘‘I find that Mr. B has written 
to you. He deserves and he needs all the ten- 
derness of your friendship. I hope, if you have 
not already, you will soon write to him. Say 
every thing you can to stimulate his mind to ex- 
ertion and activity. I beg you to persuade him 


that the object of his pursuit was not worth the 


regret of such a noble mind as his.” And again, 
eight years after, when her literary reputation had 
been secured, there was a report that ‘‘ she was 
about to engage herself to a gentleman to whom 
her brother Theodore thought there were serious 
objections.” He wrote: ‘‘In regard to your pres- 
ent situation, it is certainly a singularly happy 
one. ‘The sincere, tried, and devoted affection 
of all the older members of the family, the ten- 
der and filia] reverence and attachment of the 
younger, the admiration and respect of a large 
circle of friends, serve to bind you to that spot 
and confine you within that circle in which all 
those blessings are enjoyed. ‘To this I can not 
but add that I look forward to the exertion of 
your literary talents as a great national blessing, 
and that I can not willingly anticipate any con- 
tingencies which may deprive’us of it.” In her 
Journal, dated six months later (May, 1828), 
there are evident allusions to this matter. We 
quote, with large omissions, from this Journal : 

“* Again Spring is here, the season of life and loye- 
liness, the beautiful emblem of our resurrection into 
life eternal. I will not say, with the ungracious poet, 
that I turn from what Spring brings to what she can 
not bring; bat alas! I find there is no longer that ca- 
pacity for swelling, springing, brightening joy that I 
once felt. Memory has settled her shadowy curtain 
over me; Hope now seems to turn from me; and if I 
now and then catch some glimpses of her averted face, 
she looks so serious, 80 admonitory, that I almost be- 
lieve that her sister, Experience, with an eye of appre- 
hension and lips that never smile, has taken her place. 
All is not right with me, I know. I still build on 
sandy foundations; I still hope for perfection where 

erfection is not given. The best sources of earthly 

appiness are not within my grasp. It is difficult for 
one who began life, as I did, the primary object of af- 
fection to many, to come by degrees to be first to none, 
and still to have my love remain in its entire strength, 
and craving such returns as have no subetitute. Oth- 
ers are not conscious—at least I believe they are not— 
of any diminution of their affection for me, but others 
have taken my place, naturally and of right, I allow it. 
It is the necessity of a solitary condition, of an unnat- 
ural state. He who has given us our natures has set 
the solitary in families, and has, by an —_ of motives, 
secured this sweet social compact to His children. 
From my own experience I would not advise any 
one to remain unmarried. My own experience has 
been a singularly happy one. y feelings have never 
been imbittered by those slights and taunts that the 
repulsive and neglected have to endure. There has 
been no period of my life to the present moment 
when I might not have allied myself cx: and 
to those sincerely attached to me, if I would. In the 
iumilies of all my brothers I have an agreeable home. 
My sisters are all kind and affectionate to me, m 
brothers generous and invariably kind; their chil- 
dren all love me; I have troops of friends, some de- 
votedly attached to me; and yet the result of all this 
happy experience is that there is no equivalent for 
those blessings which Providence has placed first, and 
ordained that they should be purchased at the dearest 
sacrifice.” 


Catharine Sedgwick’s career of authorship be- 
gun late, and almost accidentally. It grew, in- 
deed, from a change in her own religious feelings. 
»hehad been trained in New England religious or- 
thodoxy. At the age of twenty, while residing 
in New York, she joined the Presbyterian church 
under the care of Dr. John M. Mason, with which 
she remained connected for ten years. But in 
the mean while she had begun to incline to the 
Unitarian faith, as set forth by Dr. Channing. A 
society of this denomination was formed, with 
which her brothers became connected. She, 
soon after, did likewise. 

“You know,” she wrote to her sister in 1821, “‘ that 
I never adopted some of the articles of the creed of 
that Church, and some of those upon which the Doctor 
is most fond of expatiating, and which appear to me 
both unscriptural and very ynprofitable, and, I think, 
very demoralizing. On some important points I think 
the Doctor is all wrong. Still it was so painful to me 
to give up the privilege and 7 \— of church mem- 
bership that, until I thought it me an imperative 
duty to leave it, I remained one of that congregation. 
I know that I have risked much, for I have many 
friends whose confidence and affection constitute a 
large + of my happiness, who have not religion 
enough to think there is any religion beyond the pale 
of orthodoxy.” 


This feeling on the part of some of her friends 
took an odd shape. One excellent aunt, who was 
greatly attached to her, said to her one day, as 
they were parting, after Catharine had become 
an avowed Unitarian, ‘‘Come and see me as 
often as you can, dear, for you know after this 
world we shall never meet again.” 

Miss Sedgwick had now reached the age of 
thirty-two. She had never written, or thought 
of writing, a line for publication. ‘‘My dear 
brother ‘Theodoré,” she wrote, makes a most 
extravagant estimate of my powers. It is one 
thing to write a spurt of a letter, and. another to 
write a book.” Her first book was, indeed, al- 
most as unpremeditated as a letter. ‘She gives 
the following account of its omgin: ‘‘I began 
that little story for a tract, and because I wanted 
some pursuit, and felt spiritless and sad, and 
thought I might perhaps lend a helping hand to 
some of the humbler and unnoticed virtues. I 
had no plans, and the story took a turn that 
seemed to render it quite unsuitable for a tract, 
and after I had finished it I was persuaded to 
publish it. I claim for it nothing of literary 
merit. I have some consolation in the convic- 
tion that the moral is good, and that to the 
young and simple in country tons, if into the 
hands of any such it should fall, it may be of 
some service.” 

The success of this unpretending story, ‘‘A 
New England Tale,” was decided. Its author 
had almost unconsciously lit upon the secret of 
her power, which lay in a thorough knowledge of 
the strength and weaknesses of New England 
character. Herein lies the chief literary merit of 
all her works of fiction. Bating a tendency, which 
now and then crops out, for sentimentalism, her 
characters are throughout of genuine New En- 
gland fiesh and blood; whether, in the olden 
times, fighting against the world, the devil, and 


the Indians, or, in after-times, refined, and mov- 
ing in the circles of cultivated life, they possess 
a truth and individuality which have assured per- 
manency to her novels. 

We do not propose to speak at length of the 
writings Of Miss Sedgwick. The “‘New En- 
gland Tale” was published in 1822. In 1824 it 
was followed by ‘* Redwood,” and in 1827 by 
** Hope Leslie,” the most popular of her novels. 
At this time the first great domestic calamity 
fell upon the family. Harry, the most gifted 
of her brothers, became blind, and afterward in- 
sane, in which condition he lingered for some 
years, until released by death. ‘‘Clarence,” 
styled by some the ‘‘ most romantic and wittiest 
of her novels,” but which failed to reach the 
popularity of her former ones, was written in 
1830, Then, in 1835, appeared ‘‘ The Linwoods,” 
which Bryant considers to be the best of her 
novels, properly so called. From 1835 to 1838 
she wrote several smaller tales, designed to set 
forth and inculcate the duties of ordinary domes- 
tic life. ‘Three of these little books, ‘* Home.” 
**Live and Let Live,” and ‘‘The Poor Rich 
Man and the Rich Poor Man,” rank deservedly 
among the best works of their class in any lan- 
guage. After this, for nearly twenty years, she 
wrote no works of fiction, except a few magazine 
stories. Her last novel, ‘* Married or Single,” 
published in her sixty-seventh year, was written 
under many sorrows. Charles Sedgwick, saving 
herself the last survivor of her father’s family, 
had just died. Of this novel she wrote to her 
niece, in April, 1857: 

“My book gets on very well—from eighteen to twen- 
ty-one pages a day. I have the miserable feeling of 
incompetence for my task; and sometimes, when my 
feeble interest in the future of my offspring is over- 
come, and my old desire of success gets the better of 
me, I feel worried and anxious and utterly discour- 
aged. A great deal of the whole needed copying, and 
much of it to be copied by myself ; so you may imagine 
that I have worked, and am working, pretty hard—up 
to the last ounce of strength. But I am very well; 
and if there is no fatal mistake, omission, or transpo- 
sition of pages or chapters, from my weak memory, I 
shall be content. The book can’t hurt any body, and 
may be to some like a sprinkle in a dry time—lay the 
dust for a little while. ut there are moments when 
the full sense of my loneliness comes overme. When 
I think of all those whose hearts beat for me, and 
more than mine, at the publication of my early books, 
all gone, and he who shared and lightened every anx- 
icty, and blessed all happiness, then my strength all 
goes, and I stop. But better thoughts come—grateful 
thoughts for what remains to me.” 


** Married or Single” shows little trace of the 
weariness under which it was written, and cer- 
tainly none of decaying powers. Indeed, to 
use the words of Bryant, ‘* ‘The novel is by some 
preferred to any of her previous ones.” In the 
long interval between the composition of ‘‘ Live 
and Let Live” and ** Married or Single” she 
wrote the memoir of Lucretia Davidson, and 
the ‘* Letters from Abroad,” describing a tour in 
Europe during the years 1839 40. Her latest 
work, written in 1858, was a brief memoir of 

oseph Curtis, a noble; philanthropist of New 
Ye ith whose efforts for the poor and lowly 
she had sympathized for a quarter of a century. 

Theodore, the eldest brother, died during the 
absence of Catharine in Europe, whither she had 
accompanied her brother Robert, whose health 
had failed, and who died soon after their return, 
Her home was for the remainder of her life alter- 
nately in New York and with her brother Charles, 
in Lenox, Massachusetts; and at Woodbourne, 
near Boston, toward the close of her life, with his 
daughter Kate, the wife of William Minot. To 
this favorite niece a large portion of the letters in 
this memorial are addressed. 

At Lenox, where for many years her summers 
were mainly spent, her ** wing’ in the house was 
an enchanting residence. In front was a broad 
terrace, bright with flowers, overlooking a wide 
valley; and here, from time to time, assembled 
the most cultivated men and women of the coun- 
try. 

“ When she gave her frequent breakfast-parties,” eo 
writes her memorialist, “‘ which all who had the good 
fortune to be her guests must remember as among the 
moet fascinating banquets in their memory, alike forthe 

lace, with itssummer-morning beauty fresh uponit, the 
of the viands, the uant or interesting talk 
that was sure to arise, and the radiant cordiality of 
the hostess, she would be in her en by six o'clock 
to gather fruits and flowers for the table, and uncon- 
scious inspirations of health and happiness for her- 
self, of which she dispensed the latter, at least, as liber- 
ally as the more tangible harvest of her borders. Then, 
after ——— the table and paying a visit to her tiny 
kitchen, where the more delicate dishes received the 
touch of her own skillful hand, she would make a rap- 
id toilet, and appear, untired as the day, to greet her 
guests with that exquisite grace and sweetness which 
made old and young, grave and gay, literary celebri- 
ties, distinguished foreigners, fashionable people from 
town, and plain country friends, all feel a delight in 
her presence. Her vivacity, shrewdness, and tact in 
conversation were never more charming than in these 
Arcadian repastsa. She piqued herself upon her cook- 
ery, and with reason. ‘Cookery is the only accom- 
plishment of which I am vain,’ she said. A New En- 

land life, especially in the country, makes a strong 
draft upon the executive faculties of man or wom- 
an, and Miss Sedgwick fully and cheerfully —— 
all its obligations. She could make cake as well as 
books, and provide for all household exigencies as in- 
geniously as she could construct a story.’ 


But Catharine Sedgwick was not merely the 
accomplished woman whose life lay in pleasant 
places. She took upon herself some of the stern- 
est duties of life, and performed them until the 
weakness of age forced her to lay aside the self- 
imposed task. In 1845 she became a member 
of the newly formed ‘* Woman’s Prison Associa- 
tion,” of which she was in the following year 
chosen presidetit, She fulfilled the duties of the 
post until 1863, when she resigned on account 
of physical incapacity; but at the urgent request 
of her associates her name was retained as first 
directress until her death. One of these asso- 
ciates, the daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, thus 
writes of her: 


‘* We were soon brought into close companionship 
by visits to the prisons and kindred institu mg Fae 
cially the Tombs, Blackwell's, and Randall’s Island. 
The hospital claimed much of her interest, perhaps 
because there her tenderest — hies were enlisted. 
In her visitations she was upon to kneel by the 
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bedside of the sick and dying. The sweetness of her 
Spirit and the delicacy of her nature, felt by all who 


_ Came within her atmosphere, seemed to move t 
fortunate to ask this office from her, and it hte 
t 


asked in vain. So tenderly shrinking waa sh 
she for such ministrations when 
no ear heard, no eye beheld her, and many an errin 

sister was soothed and comforted as she paseed through 
the dark valley by the heavenly voice of this angel of 
mercy. At the Isaac T. Hopper Home she labored 
faithfully for this class of humanity, and for many 
Successive years during her sojourn in this city, at- 
tended by her niece Helen, with her favorite dog, she 
devoted Sunday afternoons to a Bible class, and to 
— ne of such books as met the needs of the in- 


Her sketch of the life of Bianca Milesi Ma- 


jori, and a paper on ‘*The Ladies of the Sacred | 


Heart,” published in 1858 in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, show how near to her heart lay the efforts 
for the needy and outcast; while her charming 
story, “The White Hills in October,” in the 
same periodical for the previous year, when she 
was in her sixty-eighth year, is as sparkling and 
fresh as were her writings 5f thirty years’ earlier 
date. 

Of the years of which we have spoken we pro- 
pose to gather a few brief memorials, About 
1820 a young lawyer of-Barrington, who had 
gained some reputation as a poet, became ac- 
quainted with the Sedgwicks. ‘* He has,” wrote 
Miss Sedgwick to her brother, ‘‘a charming 
countenance, and very modest but not bashful 
manners.” A friend was then engaged in getting 
up a volume of hymns, and Catharine asked the 
young poet to contribute to the collection. ‘I 
wrote,” so writes, within a few weeks, this poet, 
**several hymns for this collectian. Two of 
these are included in the collection of my poems, 
one beginning with the line, 


‘Deem not that they are blest alone,’ 
and the other with the line, 
“When he who from the scourge of wrong,’ 


They were kindly received, and I was eneour- 
aged by her in my hopes of literary success.” 
This young man was named William Cullen 
Bryant. ‘I'wo years later we find another in- 


“cidegtal mention of this young man, whe had -in 


the méan while taken up his residence in New 
York: 


*“* We have had a great deal of pleasure from a glim 

of Bryant. I never saw him half so happy or half so 
agreeable. I think he is much animated with his pros- 
pects. Heaven grant that they may be more than re- 
alized! I sometimes feel some misgivings about it, 
but I think it is impossible that in the increasing de- 
mand for our native literature a man of his reso 

who has justly the first reputation, should not be able 
to command a competency. He has good sense, too, 
goes julgment, and moderation.’ He seems so modest 
that every one seems eager to prove to him the merit: 
of which he appears unconscious.” 


‘Twenty years later we find less favorable men- 
tion of another great name in American litera- 
ture: 

“Fenimore Cooper dropped in. I rather think the 
light with which we see the world emanates from our- 
selves. He moves in a belligerent spirit, waging war 
with cl boarding and broadsiding his fellow- 
creatures, e maintained that his own country was 
below France, Italy, and even England in civilization, 
intellectual development, morals, and manners. Being 
in the presence of Mrs. Banyer and Mise Jay, who sanc- 
tify the very names of Christian and anint, he attacked 
the whole class with man-of-the-world slang. With 
all this, he was good-humored, and talked strongly and 
amusingly. He is a perfect John Bull in shape, n- 
sions, action, even to the growl.” 


In 1821 Miss Sedgwick, with others of the 
family, made a jaunt to Niagara. Her notes, 
some of which were afterward worked up into a 
child’s book of travel, read strangely now. At 
Albany they hired post-coaches to go as far as 
Utica. At Schenectady they saw “all along the 
opposite bank of the river a multitude of men at 
work on the canal. We are told more than a 
thousand are between this place and Albany. 
The canal, when completed, must be one of the 
most stupendous monuments of the enterprise, 
industry, and resolution of man.” After leaving 
Batavia ‘‘the country has quite a new look, here 
and there log-houses, and fields full of stumps.” 
Buffalo *‘had risen like a phenix from the de- 
vastation of the war. ‘There are 1200 inhabit, 
ants, three congregations, a beautiful Episcopal 
church, a bank, court-house, and several fine 
brick houses, some of them quite as large as any 
in Albany.” At Oneida they heard of a person 
who made some noise thirty years later. He is 
mentioned as 
“The clergyman who presides over the spiritnal in- 
terests of the poor natives. He if a far-away cousin of 
ours, though some Indian blood is mingled in his veins 
with a fairer current. He is descended from a daugh- 
ter of a Parson Williams, of Deerfiell. She was taken 
by the savages during one of their incursions into the 
newly formed settlements of our pious ancestors. She 
was so young that she soon lost all recollection of ber 
parents. Many years after, when peace was established 
with our wild neighbors, her friends made a fruitless 
effort to recover her. She had married an Indian, and 
chosen his country for her country, and his God for 
her God; and, like the tender and true-hearted Ruth, 
she has been the mother of a servant of the Lord. Mr. 
Williams (for he bears the name of his maternal ances- 
tor) is said to labor with great zeal and some success 
among the remnant of his tribe.” 


Charles Sedgwick, the youngest and last sur- 
viving brother, died in 1856. In.a few years all 
her sisters-in-law, who were sistergjjn love, pass- 
ed away. ‘The first of these to go was Mrs. 
Harry Sedgwick, who died in 1859; the last was 
the widow of Charles, widely known by her school 
at Lenox, and by her novels, “* Allen Prescott” 
and ‘* Walter Thornley,” the last written five 
years before her death. She died in 1864, Cath- 
arine was now the sole survivor of four brothers 
and their wives, and of two sisters and their hus- 
bands. ‘From the memorials of the last seven 
years of her life we extract a few sentences: 

April, 1860.—“ My last day at Woodbourne! 8yd- 
ne ‘Smith well says that it is one of the pains of 
old age that whatever we do carries with it the mel- 
ancholy thought of being ‘for the last time.’ Surely 
my experience of the infinite —~—— ness of 
God should fill my heart with gratitude for, the past 
and trust for the future. I have had the love and ten- 
der care of every member of this dedr family, and 


troope of affectionate friends; no serious or 
overcasting sorrow among them. I have had the 
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ONLY TO KNOW, 
Ov ty to see your face again ; 
Ouly to touch your hand; 
Only to hear your voice again 
Ere I go to the silent land!: 
‘Only to know you will one da- 
When the sun is sinking lov, 
A shady nook, near a sunlit bj dok, 
Where the soft winds come ind go. 
Only to know you will think «ne day, 
Though never the thought y )u tell, 
“Ah! for a love that threwi away; «4 
For this one loved me well ° 


Only to know that an old sad song, 
A sound of a breeze-borne ¢ |ime, 
Your heart takes back with a [faint regret 


is a safeguard from crime. On the broad scale 
—omitting individual exceptions—whatever cul- 
tivates the brain and occupies the higher facul- 
ties tends so far to diminish crime. 

But too many of the rising geperation are not 
only in haste to get rich, but have a repugnance 
to any toilsome means of making money. Boys, 
like their City Hall elders, prefer ‘‘ jobs” and 
‘* tricks” to steady work at a trade or business. 
They want a short road*to fortune. ‘Too many 
are ready to leave a trade for a street job, and 
this for a thieving expedition or a burglary, 


| while the vast majority even of such as are hon- 


est and willing to work prefer the comparative 
ease and gentility of the counting-room to the 
more manly occupation of a trade or the farm. 
Mr. Nast’s picture is perfectly true—the road 
to sham gentility is always crowded, while that 


MEMORIES OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 


CATHARINE MARIA SEDGWICK+« 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


ATHARINE SEDGWICK is, in 
‘2 a double sense, the first American fe- 
male novelist. Her earliest work, ‘‘ A 
New England Tale,” was written half 
a century ago; this was followed in a 
few years by ‘‘ Redwood,” ‘* The Lin- 
woods,” and ‘* Hope Leslie.” No novel of an 
earlier date by an American woman is worthy 
of remembrance ; and of the handreds since pub- 


my compatriots, and why? I h 
the * store,’ where my father ke Thy ys 
while the girls swept, I provided a lunch ~~, and, 
wine and raisins, or wh of M 
ae “sweet tooth’ of chil 

my father’s consternation he remember 
semi-annual bill, and found it dotted ao the 
charges, ° per daughter Catharine,’ in country fasi;;°"< 

y father was richer than his neighbors. ce. 
come supplied abundantly the wants of a ~- is in- 
family and an unmeasured hospitalit  carelese 


o a far-off, happy time hin : Pe | Was ever given p out nothing 
% To a time that seems like a sy eet life gone, which ‘anys? on Bonorable competency by |. lished, we believe there is not one which will in | vices. I don’t remember at and nothing wasted on 
means of honest toil is like the road to heaven at I had a silk frock je. 
Never to come again; . » | the next generation find as many readers as | fore I was fourteen years old. I wore ‘stufie . 
. ? which shows, as the old hymn says, ‘$ Hone Leslie.” Her minor h ter—such fabrics as, in the present advanee 
And the after-years, and my o 7 sad tears, : * es, such 88 | of manufactures, a fac vanced condition 


Are all- that now remain. 
I sit and think—-ah! many a) lay— 
Though never the thought | tell, 
** Ah! for a love that I threw away ; 


“*But here and there a traveler.” 


If any one doubts the truth of the other portion 
of the picture, let him ask the advertising clerks 


Home,” ** The Poor Rich Man,” and ‘‘ Live 
and Let Live,” are also the earliest, and we do 
not hesitate to say the best, among those whose 
aim is to @lustrate social duties and the morals 


One villainous stuff called ‘ for, 


I particularly remember; and calic : 
and muslins forsummer. But thus limited oe 
and variety, I was allowed any number; and | hme 
ber one winter, when I was about nine or ten, | bought, 


: “ae 17? of any of our large daily papers, and he will | o¢ every-day life. She died four years ago, hav- | at m i 

For, oh, I loved you well! find that for one answer to an advertisement for | jn, = course of the winter.” The in the 
a skilled mechanic, there will be hundred to | hind her a memory honored by the wise and was permitted 

a call for a clerk. ‘This is certainly a stran shoes as often as I fancie 

OUR RISING GENER \TION. y 8° | good, and loved by three generations of friends | I wanted them: and our village shoe-maker fa yn 


Ir is said that among the subjec s discussed by 
Bismarck and Von Bevst at tl e recent Gas- 
tein Conference, where these as lite statesmen 
settled upon the policy to be fol pwed by their 
imperial masters, that of the Inte national Soci- 
ety received the most grave consi( eration. ‘This 
socio? ab estat -ishment f equality, the 
overt...2* voyaitv iad aristo/ racy, and the 
genere,: amelioration of the condi ion of the un- 
der stratum of mankind by the | verturn of all 
existing forms of socie‘y and gc-rernment, It 
is, in fact, the Sommiune on a gr ind scale. In 
the 2ves of E-ropean statesmen it is the Red 
Spectre, in who:° train -‘ppear all the horrors of 
anarchy and revolution. We have no doubt they 
exaggerate the aanger: to be ay prehended, al- 
thouge whey could hardly ov¢restimate the 
strenzti and »xteut of tie ization, whose 
ramiic:.tioas through evéty part of Eu- 
rope, and even to the New Worlc, It is not so 
black as it has been painted. ‘hie great mass 
of its adherents are industrious working-men, 
who are only anxious to have a L.2tter chance in 
life. 

In America there is especially no occasion to 
regard the progress of the Inte nationals with 
much alarm, as here the two eletients that con- 
stitute its strength in Europe ar} wanting—the 
aristocracy and the brutalized, down - trodden 
working classes, who see no hop; for the future 
except in the overthrow of the | ormer. There 
they want to turn the world upsid } down to bring 
themselves right side up. lHlere on the contra- 
ry, nothing could be more favora ile to the work- 
ing classes than the existing ot ler of political 
and social institutions. Having fixed barriers 
between class and class—having, in fact, no such 
thing as ‘* class,” in the Europea } sense, there is 
nothing to be overthrown. The on of the work- 


, Ing-man of one generation may De a millionaire 


‘before his father has the grime | f labor washed 


out of his hands; and frequently the son of the 
millionaire is reduced to earn f s livelihood by 
manual toil. Such changes nei tralize the bad 
iufluence of social distinctions, and constitute 
one of the great safeguards of tl 3 public peace ; 
as, instead of trying to level dow |, those who are 
for the moment undermost are, ij’ ambitious, do- 
ing their best to raise themselve to the level of 
their-more fortunate neighbors. While such a 
state of things continues we nee 1 not dread the 
advent of Communism in this ¢ untry. 

But we are. threatened by a ‘rave danger of 
another kind, which Mr. Nast has happily de- 
picted in the striking cartoon jo be found on 
page 969. The rising generati in is largely in- 
fected with the fallacy that mon y must be made 
by short-cuts to fortune, insteac of by the surer 
but longer road of patient ind istry. ‘The ex- 
ample of the Tammany Ring his been very per- 
nicious in this respect. Their s/ ecess has helped 
to fill young men with the no/ ion that money, 
however acquired, will secure social position. 
** wouldn't like to make my joney as TweEp 
has,” was said in the wrfter’s hi aring a few day’s 
since, ** becanse I want to be ible to hold my 
head up wherever I go.” ‘*] tell you what,” 
answered the speakers compan on, *‘if you had 
all Twervps money you cou] hold up your 
head as high as vou please, nd’ matter how you 
came by This is the teo ; eneral sentiment 
of the day. 

‘The remedy for this state of  |ffairs lies, as the 
Times recently remarked in a ery sensible arti- 
cle on this subject, in the tradi -education of the 
young. Nearly every lad and young man con- 
fined in any of our city prisons will confess that 
the want of a trade was the c use of his down- 
fall. What the Zimes says (f the safeguards 
afforded by a trade-education 8 true and forci- 
ble. A lad who is apprentice to a mechanical 
occupation, or who understar js a trade, feels 
himself a member of a respect: ble craft, and his 
own self-respect is increased. If a member of 
af union, or soon to be one, he knows.that when 
thrown out of occupation he jas friends to fall 
back upon, and funds to draw{ rom. The pecul- 
iar feeling of abandonment wh th drives so many 
boys to crime is neutralized ly this connection 

with a large body of artisans, Then the thor- 
ough knowledge of a trade ~ives every young 
man a singular sense of indep¢ adence, and keeps 
him out of temptation to mi king a living dis- 
honestly. No man in this city could have a feel- 
ing of more perfect independ ence than a first- 
Tate young carpenter, or plum! er, or house-build- 
er. ‘There can hardly be a d pubt, too, that the 
intellectual chatactée of the trades, as 

Cmpared with the more dru lging occupations, 


and deplorable state of things for a country 
where no stigma rests upon any kind of honest 
work, and it will bring worse evils than the Com- 
mune in its train. It replaces the servile classes 
of the Old World with a vicious class, infinitely 
more dangerous to society. 

Here is a chance for doing good, which ought 
to be seized by clergymen and teachers in Sun- 
day-schools. Let them imitate Mr. Nast’s ex- 
cellent example, and énforce the dignity of labor, 
the ignobleness of an idle life. Let them try to 
bring back Young America to the doctrine in 
which our fathers believed, that honesty, moral- 
ity, and industry make every condition of life 
honorable in the sight of God and all true men. 
If the teachers of the young perform their duty 
faithfully in this matter, there will be less crime, 
less vice, less poverty in the next generation. 


WEST LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WE no longer have grave-yards, as in the old- 
en time; cemeteries have superseded them. Even 
small country villages have caught the infection 
of modern ideas, and instead of the old-fashioned 
**God’s acre,” where those who had been friends 
and neighbors in life were not separated in death, 
we see imitations of Greenwood, Laurel Hill, or 
Mount Auburn, with their drives, walks, and ave- 
nues; their select lots, railed in with stone or iron; 
their costly monuments, adorned with sculpture ; 
and with other devices to rob the thought of death 
of somewhat of its gloom. In many respects 
the change is a beneficial one, especially in the 
matter of healthfulness. In large cities like New 
York and Philadelphia the custom of interring 
the dead within the city limits had already be- 
come injurious to health in the neighborhood of 
the grave-yards when rural cemeteries were first 
devised. ‘There was another objection to inter- 
mural burials. In large cities people die so fast 
that it doesn’t require many years te fill up a 
grave-yard of any respectable dimensions, and 
the time was coming when we must either carry 
the dead outside of the city limits for interment, 
or resort to the Paris custom of selling graves for 
a limited period. There a grave means not a 
resting-place where the mortal remains may un- 
disturbed await the dawn of the last Great Day : 
it is only a hole to rot in. When the corpse’s 
lease is out the skeleton is dug up and carted 
off to the Catacombs, where it is thrown into 
one of the many heaps of bones that encumber 
that ghastly receptacle. As Americans could 
never come to this, and the custom of burning 
the dead appears to be almost equally repugnant 
to the national sense of propriety, rural cemete- 
ries became a necessity. 

But when, about thirty-five years ago, the idea 
of such cemeteries was broached, it encountered 
great opposition. ‘This soon gave way, however ; 
and now, as we said at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, every large city, and almost every growing 
and ambitious village in this country, has its cem- 
etery. Many of our leading cities have more 
thanone. ‘There are half a dozen or more with- 
in driving distance of New York; and now Phil- 
adelphia has lately consecrated that of ‘* West 
Laurel Lill,” of which we give an illustration on 
page 973, in addition to the old ‘** Laurel Hill” 
Cemetery, which many of our readers have doubt- 
Jess visited, and of which we all have heard. 

The new cemetery, planned by Mr. J. J. 

Situ, of Philadelphia, the founder of the old 
burial-place, is situated at sach a distance from 
the city as to preclude the danger of the ground 
being required for building purposes. It is like- 
wise bounded on the east by the valley and river 
of the Schuylkill, and on its northern and south- 
ern sides by ravines so deep and precipitous as to 
insure that no engineering skill will e¥er pierce 
it with roads or streets. In fact, it consists of a 
delightfully undulating plateau, situated on a 
bluff projecting into the Schuylkill, thus con- 
stituting it a promontory bounded on three sides 
by the deep valleys already mentioned. On the 
west, or fourth side, the grounds of the ceme- 
tery extend to Belmont Avenue, which is a main 
thoroughfare leading,zia Lancaster Avenue, from 
Market Street Bridge. This Belmont Avenue 
bisects the West Fairmount Park, and a drive 
in the latter will be found to have a pleasing 
termination by a round through the cemetery 
grounds. The distance from the Park is scarce- 
ly a mile, and the visitor will be amply repaid 
by the views, which are displayed with excellent 
engineering skill, from the plateau already men- 
tioned. 


and kindred. It is fitting that there should be a 
memorial of a life so beautiful. Sufficient mate- 
rials for this are found in her own recollections 
of her childhood, and in letters to father, broth- 
ers, sisters, nieces, and great-nieces, extending in 
an almost continuous series for sixty-six years. 
The first of these, written by the girl of eleven, 
is to her father; the last, to her niece, by the 
venerable woman of seventy-eight, did not reach 
its destination till the hand that penned it was 
cold in death, 

Something more than two centuries and a 
quarter ago Robert Sedgwick was sent by Oliver 
Cromwell as Commissioner to Jamaica. After 
the restoration of the Stuarts the island could 
not well be a desirable home for a Puritan, and 
the ‘‘ Governor,” as his descendants were wont 
to style him, came to Connecticut, and took up 
his residence at Hartford. For two generations 
we find no mention of the Sedgwicks. Then we 
find John Sedgwick settled on a large farm upon 
the bleak Cornwall hills. He had a younger 
brother, Theodore, to whom he stood in place of 
father; and in order to raise money to educate 
the lad at Yale College, he set up a tavern. 

Theodore Sedgwick, known as the ‘‘ Judge,” 
the first of three in direct descent who have hon- 
ored the name, after leaving college began the 
study of theology, which he soon exchanged for 
that of law. Before he was twenty-one he mar- 
ried Eliza Mason, who within a year died of the 
small-pox. During his long life ‘Theodore Sedg- 
wick fondly cherished the memory of the wife of 
his youth. One night, not long after her death, 
the thought came to his mind, ‘‘ If I could but 
see her once more as she was, in her every-day 
dress, I should be comforted.” At the moment 
a soft light filled the room, and the figure of his 
wife stood by. the bedside, dressed as she was 
wont to be, even to the buckles in her shoes. He 
gazed a moment, then sprang up. The light van- 
ished, and the vision was gone. ‘‘If,”’ he was 
wont to say, *‘I had the least particle of super- 
stition, I should believe that my wife had ap- 
peared to me.” He supposed it to have been a 
dream; but every year afterward the same dream, 
or vision, recurred. His daughter well remem- 
bered the tender expression upon his face when 
he used to say, *‘I have had my dream.” 

Tender as was his love, it did not prevent him 
from marrying again within about a year. Pa- 
mela Dwight, the second wife, the mother of his 
seven children, belonged to the aristocracy of the 
region. Indeed, her family were opposed to the 
mateh on aceount of the inferior social station 
of the young lawyer. After a successful prac- 
tice in his profession he was elected to Congress, 
and for many years, as Representative and Sen- 
ator, he was the most prominent member from 
New England. He was especially honored and 
trusted by Washington. The care of their Stock- 
bridge home devolved upon the wife, whose health 
in time gave way. She was subject to attacks of 
insanity, and died in 1807 at the age of fifty-four, 
leaving four sons and three daughters, of whom 
Catharine, born in 1789, was the youngest but 
one. The lives of these seven children, all of 
whom lived far beyond middle life, present a 
striking example of family affection. 

Some years before the death of his wife Theo- 
dore Sedgwick retired from Congress, and was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State. His fortune was ample for the time, his 
‘house was the finest in the region, and his hospi- 
talities unbounded. Of regular education, ex- 
cept that imbibed almost unconsciously, Ca 
rine had little. She writes: 


“What would the children now think of a girl of 
.eight spending a whole summer working a wretched 
sampler, which was not even a tolerable specimen of its 
species? But even as early as that my father, when- 
ever he was at home, kept me up and at his side till 
nine o’clock in the evening, to listen to him while he 
read aloud to the family Hume, or Shakspe or Don 
Guaate, or Hudibras. Certainly I did not understand 
them; but some glances of celestial light reached my 
soul, and I _——_ from his magnetic ee some 
elevation of feeling, and that love of reading which 
has been to me an ‘education.’ I was not more than 
twelve years old—I think but ten—when, during one 
winter, I read ‘ Rollin'’s Ancient History.’ The walk 
to our school-house was often bad, and I took any 
lunch, and in the inteflm between the morning 
afternoon school I crept under my desk and read and 
munched, and forgot myself in Cyrus’s greatness. I 
was a favorite with my school-mates, partly, I fear, 
because I had what phrenologists term an excessive 
love of approbation, and partly that I had, more than 
the rest, the means of gratifying them. On Saturday 
it was usual to appoint two of the girls to sweep the 
school-house and set it in order, and these two chose a 
third. I was usually distinguished by the joint vote of 


* Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick. Edit- 
ed by Mary E. Dewey. Harper & Brothers. 


in after-life that his booke showed fifte 
for me in one year. No disrespect to other ome 
rication or his leather ; the shoes were burned Or wa- 
ter-soaked, or run down at the heel—sad habits en 
sioned by the want of female supervision, My dees 
mother, most neat and orderly, was often ill or 4 
sent;* my sisters were married; my father took eA 
cognizance of such matters, and I had a natura) care. 
of consciousness of its in. 

and struggle agai vs 
me to overcome.” ast % hay not enabled 


Catharine was a child during the fierce polit- 
ical struggle which marked the decline of the 
Federal and the growth of the Democratic party. 
Judge Sedgwick was an earnest Federalist and 
though one of the most kindly hearted of men 
was wont to designate the other party as “ Ja. 
obins,” ‘*Sans-culottes,” and ‘‘ Miscreants.” 
would likely have fully indorsed the clergyman 
who, in a fast-day sermon, declared that, ‘while 
he would not say that all Democrats were horse- 
thieves, yet there was not a horse-thief who was 
not a Democrat.” 

Religious animosity ran as high as political, 
Judge Sedgwick, though he had once begun to 
study for the ministry, was not a * professor,” 
but his wife and elder daughters were thorough- 
ly imbued with the sternest doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. Parson West, who for sixty years was the 
minister at Stockbridge, was a type of the New 
England clergyman of his day, ** stern as an old 
Israelite in his faith, gentle and kindly in his 
life as Uncle Toby.” Miss Sedgwick describes 
him in a few graphic sentences : 


“He was not, I think, above five feet in height. 
His person was ly well made and erect, and 
I think the lemic was ehightly vain of it; for 
remember that bis garments always fitted accurately, 
and nice hose, in summer always of black silk, dis- 
ony a handsome calf and ankle, and his shining 

lack shoes and silver buckles impressed even my 
careless eye. His features were graceless, and there 
was noth ng approaching comeliness of form or ex- 
pression but an eye ever ready to flow with gentle pity 
and tender sympathy. His hair was cut as if a bow! 
had been inverted on his head, and the foretop cut by 
its rim. His knock at the door was as recognizable as 
his voice. The door being opened to him, he canie in, 
and taking off his hat, he saluted each member of the 
family, down to the youngest, with the exact cere- 
mony and something of the grace of a French court- 
ier. He then walked up to the table between the two 
front windows, de the three-cornered beaver, 
put his gloves in his hat and his silver-headed cane in 
the corner, and then taking a little comb from lis 
pocket, he smoothed down his thin locks, so that ev- 
ery hair lay in its appointed place. Then the dear |t- 
tle gentleman sat down, and compressed the gemia.'y 
of iis nature into the social hour that followed, being 
during that hour uniformly served with the fitting type 
of that geniality, a good glass of wine. These virils 
always occurred once a week. 

“T dreaded him, and certainly did not understand 
him, in my youth. He was then only the dry, sapless 
embodiment of polemical divinity. It was in my ma- 
ture age and his old age that I discovered his Christian 
features, and found his unsophisticated nature as pure 
and gentle as a good little child's. He stood up In the 
pulpit for sixty years, and logically proved the whok 
moral creation of God (for this he thought limited to 
the earth, and the stars made to adorn mans firma 
ment) left by Him to suffer eternally for Adam® or 
gression, except a handful elected to salvation; au 
yet no scape-grace, no desperate wretch within his ken, 
died without some hope for his eternal state springs 
up in the little doctor’s merciful heart. Some —_ 
trite word, some faint aspiration, a last slight sy 4 
sion of faith on the death-bed, was enough to save ti 
kind heart from despair of any fellow-creature. 


The inhabitants of Berkshire were homogen’- 
ous in character and race, saving that for a ™ hile 
there were a few negro families, once slives. 
Of one of these negroes, Mumbet ( Mamma Bet 
long the chief of Judge Sedgwick’s kitchen am 
nurse of his children, his daughter has given *" 
admirable account, from which we abridge 4 fe 
sentences : 


Mumbet had a clear and nice perception 
ompromising 
and a stern love of it, an unc ah aeteltigence, that 
made her the unconecious moral teacher © 
dren she tenderly nursed. her 
amount of temptation could have induce ool 
awerve from the truth. In my childhood 
her with instinctive love and faith, and te lv. 
know and observe of human nature the hig their in- 
she rise above othera, whatever may have bee? ane 
struction and accomplishments. Her ay sais 
her will were never subordinated by mere -_ ve 
but when she went to her own little home . 
like old Eli, the victim of her affections, ‘eocendialit® 
ly indulgent to her riotous and ruinour 
Rven protracted suffering and old age cow auring bet 
down her spirit. I well remember 
last illness, when I daily visited her peor 
then independent home—I said then, an Ay 
after-judgment ratified it, that I felt gat HF 
entered the presence of v ashington. nrapce of | 
gyman said to her, with the proud 
iritual office, ‘ Are you not afraid to ~¥ { have tr" 
‘No Sir,’ she replied, ‘I am not afeared. when I ®2s 
to do my duty, and I am not afeared. id, ‘Wen 
sobbing over my own eve | 
be quiet; don’t you thin 4 
has grown white together.’ Her virtues are rec 


Absent”—alas! under medical care for 
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with a truth that few epitaphs can boast, on the’ stone 
we placed over her grave. 
Through all the years of Catharine's childhood 
was but one Irishman in Stockbridge, and 
there a Protestant. In fact, the Irish were al- 
” unknown in the region until 1830. About 
— itive Deacon Ingersoll, the village hatter, 
“a his widow rented the little one-story 
ue jing which had served him as a shop to Billy 
- _ In course of time the Catholics so far 
ee ot that mass was to be celebrated for 
the benefit, and Billy’s domicile was selected 
be the purpose, as being the largest among them. 
Great was the pious indignation of the deacon's 
widow. What! mass in the deacon’s shop! 
che exclaimed ; ‘*the shop turned into a cathe- 
dral! No; I'd rather burn it! 

This was the transition period in domestic 
economy. ‘The old, well-trained slaves had dis- 
appeared ; their descendants were lazy, shiftless, 
and unfaithful. One had to ride the country 
round to find a girl who would consent to do 
household work ; and when she came it was only 
for a short time, and ** just to accommodate. 
In Judge Sedgwick’s case the difficulty was ag- 
gravated by the fact that the “‘ help did not sit 
jown to the family table. ‘* Now, Catharine, 
caid one good woman, for whose daughter, as 
“help,” Miss Sedgwick was negotiating, ‘* were 
all made out of the same clay, we ve got one 
Maker and Judge, and we ve got to lie down in 
the grave side by side. W hy can t you sit down 
to the table together?” ‘* We,” writes Miss 
Sedgwick, *‘ were vexed and fretted, and thought 
the people presuming, impertinent, and stupid. 
But stupid they were not. They had something 
better before them than domestic subordination 
and household service.” We find our house- 
keepers now crying out about the faults of their 
servants; they complain that they can hire only 
“stupid foreigners.” Quite likely their com- 
plaints are, at least, ** founded on fact ; perfect 
beings are probably as rare in the kitchen as in 
the parlor, But if it is so hard to get along 
with Bridget and Margaret, we imagine that it 
would be still harder to get along without them. 
In Catharine Sedgwick’s case, at all events, the 
evil was not wholly unmixed with good. Fora 
while, in early womanhood, she was at the head 
of the family establishment, and she had learned 
practically how to discharge the duties of the 
post. All her life long she prided herself—and 
not without good reason—upon her skill as cook. 
The sisters of Catharine both married while she 
was a child. 

“T was but seven,” she writes, half a century after- 
ward, “when my sister Eliza was married, and I re- 
member that wedding evening as the first tragedy in 
my life. I had always slept with her, and been her as- 
sizned charge. I remember where the bride and groom 
stood, and how he looked to me like some cruel usu 
er. When the long consecrating prayer was half 
through, I distinctly remember the consciousness that 
my sister was going away from me struck me with the 
force of a blow, and I burst into loud sobs and crying. 
After the service my father took me in his arms and 
tried to quiet me; but I could be neither comforted 
nor quieted, so I stole out into the east room, where 
all the servants did their beat to suggest consolations. 
Then came my new brother-in-law. How well I re- 
member recoiling from him and hating him when he 
said, ‘I'll let your sister stay with you this summer!’ 
He let her! I was undressed, and cried myself to 
eleep,and waked crying the next morning. One of 
the finest passages in Fanny Kemble'’s‘ English Trag- 
ely’ was, as she told me, suggested by this passage 
bene me and Dr. Pomeroy, which I had ted to 

And so,” adds she, ‘‘ from that time to this, 
weddings in my family have been to me days of 
sadness; and yet by some of them I have gained 
treasures that no earthly balance or calculation 
can weigh or estimate.” ‘The account of the 
wealth of happiness that came to her through 
some of these marriages, notably those of each 
of ber four brothers, and those of their children, 
runs like a golden thread through more than six- 
ty vears of these recollections and letters. 

We pass briefly over Catharine's girlhood. Her 
second sister, Frances, married, and went to New 
York, where her eldest brother, Theodore, was 
studying law. He soon went to Albany, where 
he entered upon the practice of his profession. 
In due time two brothers, Harry and Robert, 
commenced business in New York, leaving at 
home only Charles, the youngest child of all. 
In 1807 her mother died; and notwithstanding 
the sincere love of her father, which had lasted 
for more than thirty years, within a little more 
than a twelvemonth he married a third time. 
“She was,” writes Catharine, ‘‘a Boston wom- 
an of highly respectable family, an agreeable ex- 
terior, and an attractive vivacity. Like most 
second marriages where there are children, it 
"as disastrous, The poor lady was put into a 
life for which she was totally unfitted. She knew 
nothing of the business of country domestic life. 

Ye were all matured—I was eighteen, Charles 
‘ixteen, and the rest all married or away from 

ome.” During the four years of this marriage, 
Catharine resided mainly with one or another 
of her brothers or sisters, in whose families she 
80 early took the part of ** Aunt Kitty,” which 
she enacted in after-life. Within a month after 
the death of Judge Sedgwick his wife returned 
to her friends, and the children saw her no more. 
Their ways in life had parted. 

Why Catharine Sedgwick remained unmarried 
We are not told. She was unusually attractive 
a person, manners, and disposition, She cer- 
rrp as we gather from a hint here and there, 
whe remain single either from want of oppor- 
Pr change her estate, or from lack of appre- 
Aton of domestic life. Thus, in a letter to her 


thou is epitaph, written by Charles Sedgwick; reads 


“Euizasetu Freeman, kn the name of Mum- 
cok died December 28, 1809. ed supposed age was 
a ati years. She was born a slave, and remained a 
rine ‘or nearly thirty years. She could neither read nor 
: ~ yet in her own sphere she had no superior nor 
og She neither wasted time nor property ; she never 
sit ted a trust nor failed to perform a duty. In every 

“ation of domestic trial she was the most efficient help- 
& and the tenderest friend, , farewell.” 


sister, written at the age of thirty, speaking of a re- 
jected suitor: ‘‘I find that Mr. B has written 
to you. He deserves and he needs all the ten- 
derness of your friendship. I hope, if you have 
not already, you will soon write to him. Say 
every thing you can to stimulate his mind to ex- 
ertion and activity. I beg you to persuade him 
that the object of his pursuit was not worth the 
regret of such a noble mind as his.” And again, 
eight years after, when her literary reputation had 
been secured, there was a report that ‘‘she was 
about to engage herself to a gentleman to whom 
her brother ‘Theodore thought there were serious 
objections.” He wrote: ‘‘In regard to your pres- 
ent situation, it is certainly a singularly happy 
one. ‘The sincere, tried, and devoted affection 
of all the older members of the family, the ten- 
der and filial reverence and attachment of the 
younger, the admiration and respect of a large 
circle of friends, serve to bind you to that spot 
and confine you within that circle in which all 
those blessings are enjoyed. ‘To this I can not 
but add that I look forward to the exertion of 
your literary talents as a great national blessing, 
and that I can not willingly anticipate any con- 
tingencies which may deprive us of it.” In her 
Journal, dated six months later (May, 1828), 
there are evident allusions to this matter. We 
quote, with large omissions, from this Journal : 


“* Again Spring is here, the season of life and love- 
liness, the beautiful emblem of our resurrection into 
life eternal. I will not say, with the ungracious poet, 
that I turn from what Spring brings to what she can 
not bring; but alas! I find there is no longer that ca- 
pacity for swelling, —— zr, brightening joy that I 
once felt. Memory has settled her shadowy curtain 
over me; Hope now seems to turn from me; and if I 
now and then catch some glimpses of her averted face, 
she looks 8o serious, 80 admonitory, that I almost be- 
lieve that her sister, Experience, with an eye of appre- 
hension and mo that never smile, has taken her place. 
All is not right with me, I know. I still build on 
sandy foundations; I still hope for perfection where 

rfection is not given. The best sources of earthly 

appiness are not within my grasp. It is difficult for 
one who began life, as I did, the primary object of af- 
fection to many, to come by degrees to be first to none, 
and still to have my love remain in its entire strength, 
and craving such returns as have no subetitute. Oth- 
ers are not conscious—at least I believe they are not— 
of any diminution of their affection for me, but others 
have taken my — naturally and of right, I allow it. 
It is the necessity of a solitary condition, of an unnat- 
ural state. He who has given us our naturés has set 
the solitary in families, and has, by an array of motives, 
secured this sweet social compact to His children. 
From my own experience I would not advise any 
one to remain unmarried. My own experience has 
been a singularly happy one. y feelings have never 
been imbittered by those slighte and taunte that the 
repulsive and neglected have to endure. There has 
been no period of my life to the present moment 
when I might not have allied myself respectably, and 
to those sincerely attached to me, if I would. fn the 
iumilies of all my brothers I have an agreeable home. 
My sisters are all kind and affectionate to me, m 
brothers generous and invariably kind; their chil- 
dren all love me; I have troops of friends, some de- 
votedly attached to me; and yet the result of all this 
happy experience is that there is no equivalent for 
those blessings which Providence has placed first, and 
ordained that they should be purchased at the dearest 
sacrifice.” 


Catharine Sedgwick’s career of authorship be- 
gan late, and almost accidentally. It grew, in- 
deed, from a change in her own religious feelings. 
“he had been trained in New England religious or- 
thodoxy. At the age of twenty, while residing 
in New York, she joined the Presbyterian church 
under the care of Dr. John M. Mason, with which 
she remained connected for ten years. But in 
the mean while she had begun to incline to the 
Unitarian faith, as set forth by Dr. Channing. A 
society of this denomination was formed, with 
which her brothers became connected. She, 
soon after, did likewise. 

“You know,” she wrote to her sister in 1821, *‘ that 
I never adopted some of the articles of the creed of 
that Church, and some of those upon which the Doctor 
is most fond of expatiating, and which appear to me 
both unscriptural and very ynprofitable, and, I think, 
very demoralizing. On some important points I think 
the Doctor is all wrong. Still it was so painful to me 
to give up the privilege and happiness of church mem- 
bership that, until I thought it me an imperative 
duty to leave it, I remained one of that congregation. 
I know that I have risked much, for I have many 
friends whose confidence and affection constitute a 
large part of my happiness, who have not religion 
enseak to think there is any religion beyond the pale 
of orthodoxy.” 


This feeling on the part of some of her friends 
took an odd shape. Oneexcellent aunt, who was 
greatly attached to her, said to her one day, as 
they were parting, after Catharine had become 
an avowed Unitarian, ‘‘Come and see me as 
often as you can, dear, for you know after this 
world we shall never meet again.” 

Miss Sedgwick had now reached_the age of 
thirty-two. She had never written, or thought 
of writing, a line for publication. ‘‘My dear 
brother Theodore,” she wrote, ‘‘ makes a most 
extravagant estimate of my powers. It is one 
thing to write a spurt of a letter, and another to 
write a book.” Her first book was, indeed, al- 
most as unpremeditated as aq letter. She gives 
the following account of its omgin: ‘‘I began 
that little story for a tract, and because I wanted 
some pursuit, and felt spiritless and sad, and 
thought I might perhaps lend a helping hand to 
some of the humbler and unnoticed virtues. I 
had no plans, and the story took a turn that 
seemed to render it quite unsuitable for a tract, 
and after I had finished it I was persuaded to 
publish it. I claim for it nothing of literary 
merit. I have some consolation in the convic- 
tion that the moral is good, and that to the 
young and simple in country towns, if into the 
hands of any such it should fall, it may be of 
some service.” 

The success of this unpretending story, ‘‘A 
New England Tale,” was decided. Its author 
had almost unconsciously lit upon the secret of 
her power, which lay in a thorough knowledge of 
the strength and weaknesses of New England 
character. Herein lies the chief literary merit of 
all her works of fiction. Bating a tendency, which 
now and then crops out, for sentimentalism, her 
characters are throughout of genuine New En- 
gland ficsh and blood; whether, in the olden 
times. fighting against the world, the devil, and 


the Indians, or, in after-times, refined, and mov- 
ing in the circles of cultivated life, they possess 
a truth and individuality which have assured per- 
manency to her novels. 

We do not propose to speak at length of the 
writings Of Miss Sedgwick. The ‘‘New En- 
gland Tale” was published in 1822. In 1824 it 
was followed by ‘*Redwood,” and in 1827 by 
** Hope Leslie,” the most popular of her novels. 
At this time the first great domestic calamity 
fell upon the family. Harry, the most gifted 
of her brothers, became blind, and afterward in- 
sane, in which condition he lingered for some 
years, until released by death. ‘‘Clarence.” 
styled by some the *‘ most romantic and wittiest 
of her novels,” but which failed to reach the 
popularity of her former ones, was written in 
1830, . Then, in 1835, appeared ‘* The Linwoods,” 
which Bryant considers to be the best of her 
novels, properly so called. From 1835 to 1838 
she wrote several smaller tales, designed to set 
forth and inculcate the duties of ordinary domes- 
tic life. “ Three of these little books, ‘‘ Home,” 
**Live and Let Live,” and ‘‘The Poor Rich 
Man and the Rich Poor Man,” rank deservedly 
among the best works of their class in any lan- 
guage. After this, for nearly twenty years, she 
wrote no works of fiction, except a few magazine 
stories. Her last novel, ‘*‘ Married or Single,” 
published in her sixty-seventh year, was written 
under many sorrows. Charles Sedgwick, saving 
herself the last survivor of her father’s family, 
had just died. Of this novel she wrote to her 
niece, in April, 1857: 


“ My book gets onvery well—from eighteen to twen- 
ty-one pages a day. I have the miserable feeling of 
incompetence for my task; and sometimes, when my 
feeble interest in the future of my offspring is over- 
come, and my old desire of success gets the better of 
me, I feel worried and anxious and utterly discour- 

ed. <A great deal of the whole needed copying, and 
much of it to be — by myself ; so you may imagine 
that I have worked, and am working, pretty hard—up 
to the last ounce of strength. But I am very well; 
and if there is no fatal mistake, omission, or transpo- 
sition of pages or chapters, from my weak memory, I 
shall be content. The book can’t hurt any body, and 
may be to some like a sprinkle in a dry time—lay the 
dust for a little while. But there are moments when 
the full sense of my loneliness comes over me. When 
I think of all those whose hearts beat for me, and 
more than mine, at the publication of my early books, 
all gone, and he who shared and lightened every anx- 
icty, and blessed all happiness, then my strength all 
goes, and I — But better thoughts come—grateful 
thqughts for what remains to me.’ 


** Married or Single” shows little trace of the 
weariness under which it was written, and cer- 
tainly none of decaying powers. Indeed, to 
use the words of Bryant, ‘* ‘The novel is by some 
preferred to any of her previous ones.” In the 
long interval between the composition of ‘‘ Live 
and Let Live” and ‘* Married or Single” she 
wrote the memoir of Lucretia Davidson, and 
the ‘* Letters from Abroad,” describing a tour in 
Europe during the years 1839 40. Her latest 
work, written in 1858, was a brief memoir of 
Joseph Curtis, a noble philanthropist of New 
York, with whose efforts for the poor and lowly 
she had sympathized for a quarter of a century. 

Theodore, the eldest brother, died during the 
absence of Catharine in Europe, whither she had 
accompanied her brother Robert, whose health 
had failed, and who died soon after their return. 
Her home was for the remainder of her life alter- 
nately in New York and with her brother Charles, 
in Lenox, Massachusetts; and at Woodbourne, 
near Boston,,toward the close of her life, with his 
daughter Kate, the wife of William Minot. To 
this favorite niece a large portion of the letters in 
this memorial are addressed. 

At Lenox, where for many years her summers 
were mainly spent, her ** wing” in the house was 
an enchanting residence. In front was a broad 
terrace, bright with flowers, overlooking a wide 
valley; and here, from time to time, assembled 
the most cultivated men and women of the coun- 
try. 

“ When she gave her frequent breakfast-parties,” so 
writes her memorialist, “‘ which all who had the good 
fortune to be her guests must remember as among the 
most fascinating banquets in their memory, alike forthe 

lace, with itssummer-morning beauty fresh uponit, the 
Nelicacy of the viands, the piquant or interesting talk 
that was sure to arise, and the radiant cordiality of 
the hostess, she would be in her en by six o'clock 
to gather fruits and flowers for the table, and uncon- 
scious inspirations of health and happiness for her- 


self, of which she dispensed the latter, at least, as liber- 
ally as the more tangible harvest of her borders. Then, 
after gn om the table and paying a visit to her tiny 
kitchen, where the more delicate dishes received the 
touch of her own skillful hand, she would make a rap- 
id toilet, and appear, untired as the day, to greet her 
guests with that exquisite grace and sweetness which 
made old and young, — and gay, literary celebri- 
ties, distinguished foreigners, fashionable people from 
town, and plain country friends, all feel a delight in 
her presence. Her vivacity, shrewdness, and tact in 
conversation were never more charming than in these 
Arcadian repasta. She piqued herself upon her cook- 
ery, and with reason. ‘Cookery is the only accom- 
plishment of which I am vain,’ she said. A New En- 

land life, especially in the country, makes a strong 
draft upon all the executive faculties of man or wom- 
an, and Miss Sedgwick fully and cheerfully accented 
all its obligations. She could make cake as well as 
booka, and provide for all household exigencies as in- 
geniously as she could construct a story.’ 


But Catharine Sedgwick was not merely the 
accomplished woman whose life lay in pleasant 
places. She took upon herself some of the stern- 
est duties of life, and performed them until the 
weakness of age forced her to lay aside the self- 
imposed task. In 1845 she became a member 
of the newly formed ‘* Woman’s Prison Associa- 
tion,” of which she was in the following year 
chosen presidetit. She fulfilled the duties of the 
post until 1863, when she resigned on account 
of physical incapacity; but at the urgent request 
of her associates her name was retained as first 
directress until her death. One of these asso- 
ciates, the daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, thus 
writes of her: 


‘We were soon brought Into close companionshi 
by visits to the prisons and kindred institutio eape- 
cially the Tom Blackwell's, and Randall’s Island. 
The hospital claimed much of her interest, perhaps 
because there her were enlisted. 
ln her visitations she was upon to kneel by the 


bedside of the sick and dying. The sweetness of her 
spirit and the delicacy of her nature, felt by all who 
came within her atmosphere, seemed to move the un- 
fortunate to ask this office from her, and it was never 
asked in vain. So tenderly shrinking was she that 
she a opportunities for such ministrations when 
no ear heard, no eye beheld her, and many an errin 
sister was soothed and comforted as she passed throug 
the dark valley by the heavenly voice of this angel of 
mercy. At the Isaac T. Hopper Home she labored 
faithfully for this class of humanity, and for many 
successive years during her sojourn in this city, at- 
tended by her niece Helen, with her favorite dog, she 
devoted Sunday afternoons to a Bible clase, and to 
the reading of such books as met the needs of the in- 
mates.” 
_ Her sketch of the life of Bianca Milesi Ma- 
jori, and a paper on ‘*The Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart,” published in 1858 in Harper's Maga- 
ztne, show how near to her heart lay the efforts 
for the needy and outcast: while her charming 
story, “‘The White Hills in October,” in the 
same periodical for the previous year, when she 
was in her sixty-eighth year, is as sparkling and 
fresh as were her writings 6f thirty years’ earlier 
date, 
Of the years of which we have spoken we pro- 
pose to gather a few brief memorials. Aboat 
1820 a young lawyer of Barrington, who had 
gained some reputation as a poet, became ac- 
quainted with the Sedgwicks.  “‘ He has,” wrote 
Miss Sedgwick to her brother, ‘‘a charming 
countenance, and very modest but not bashful 
manners. A friend was then engaged in getting 
up a volume of hymns, and Catharine asked the 
young poet to contribute to the collection. ** I 
wrote,” so writes, within a few weeks, this poet, 
“several hymns for this collection. Two of 
these are included in the collection of my poems, 
one beginning with the line, 


*Deem not that they are blest alone,’ 
and the other with the line, ° 
‘When he who from the scourge of wrong.’ 


They were kindly received, and I was encour- 
aged by her in my hopes of literary success.” 
This young man was nemed William Cullen 
Bryant. ‘I'wo years later we find another in- 
cidental mention of this young man, whe had in 
the mean while taken up his residence in New 
York: 


“We have had a great deal of pleasure from a glim 
of Bryant. I never saw him half so happy on hal 
agreeable. I think he is much animated with his pros- 
pects. Heaven grant that they may be more than re- 
alized! I sometimes feel some misgivings about it, 
but I think it is impossible that in the increasing de- 
mand for our native literature a man of his resou 

who has justly the first reputation, should not be able 
to command a competency. He has good sense, too 
goat judgment, and moderation. He seems so modest 
that every one scems eager to prove to him the merit 
of which he appears unconscious.” 


Twenty years later we find less favorable men- 
tion of another great name in American litera- 
ture: 


**Fenimore Cooper dropped in. I rather think the 
light with which we see the world emanates from our- 
selves. He moves in a belligerent spirit, waging war 
with classes, boarding and broadsiding his fellow- 
creatures. He maintained that his own country was 
below France, Italy, and even England in civilization, 
intellectual development, morals, and manners, Being 
in the presence of Mra. Banyer and Mies Jay, who sanc- 
tify the very names of Christian and saint, he attacked 


the whole class with man-of-the-worild sicng. With ~ 


all this, he was good-humored, and talked strongly and 
amusingly. He is a perfect John Bull in shape, tnen- 
sions, action, even to the growl.” 

In 1821 Miss Sedgwick, with others of the 
family, made a jaunt to Niagara. Her notes, 
some of which were afterward worked up into a 
child’s book of travel, read strangely now. At 
Albany they hired post-coaches to go as far as 
Utica. At Schenectady they saw “‘all along the 
opposite bank of the river a multitude of men at 
work on the canal. We are told more than a 
thousand are between this place and Albany. 
‘The canal, when completed, must be one of the 
most stupendous monuments of the enterprise, 
industry, and resolution of man.” After leaving 
Batavia ‘‘the country has quite a new look, here 
and there log-houses, and fields full of stumps.” 
Buffalo *‘had risen like a phenix from the de- 
vastation of the war. ‘There are 1200 inhabit, 
ants, three congregations, a beautiful Episcopal 
church, a bank, court-house, and several fine 
brick houses, some of them quite as large as any 
in Albany.” At Oneida they heard of a person 
who made some noise thirty years later. He is 
mentioned as 
“The cle an who presides over the epiritnal in- 
terests of the poor natives. He id a far-away cousin of 
ours, though some Indian blood is mingled in his veins 
with a fairer current. He is descended from a daugh- 
ter of a Parson Williams, of Deerfielil. She was taken 
by the savages during one of their incursions into the 
newly formed settlements of our pious ancestors. She 
was so young that she soon lost all recollection of ber 
parents. Many years after, when peace was established 
with our wild neighbors, her friends made a fruitless 
effort to recover her. She had married an Indian, and 
chosen his country for her country, and his God for 
her God; and, like the tender and true-hearted Ruth, 
she has been the mother of a servant of the Lord. Mr. 
Williams (for he bears the name of his maternal ances- 
tor) is said to labor with great zeal and some success 
among the remnant of his tribe.” 


Charles Sedgwick, the youngest and last sur- 
viving brother, died in 1856. In a few years all 
her sisters-in-law, who were sisters in love, pass- 
ed away. ‘The first of these to go was Mrs. 
Harry Sedgwick, who died in 1859 ; the last was 
the widow of Charles, widely known by her school 
at Lenox, and by her novels, ** Allen Prescott” 
and ‘* Walter Thornley,” the last written five 
years before her death. She died in 1864, Cath- 
arine was now the sole survivor of four brothers 
and their wives, and of two sisters and their hus- 
bands. From the memorials of the last seven 
years of her life we extract a few sentences: 


April, 1860.—“ My last day at Woodbourne! Syd- 
ney Smith well says that it is one of the pains of 


ol that whatever we do carries with it the mel- 
ancholy thought of being ‘for the last time.’ Surely 
my experience of the infinite bount and ness of 


God should fill my heart with gratitude for the past 
and trust for the futere, I have had the love and ten- 
der care of every member of this dear family, and 
troops of affectionate friends; no serious fliness or 
ov sorrow among I have had the 
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her niece, Mrs. Minot : 


July 9, 1862.—“I have 
written to you (ideally) 
twenty letters since the 
mail came yesterday, and 
brought to your mother 
the first dispatch from 
Will since the week of bat- 
tles. It was written late 
at night, after his first 
after seventy -six 
hours of A. the 

exception 0 ree-quar- 

a of an hour, after 

marches and centage to 

men and horses too horri- 
* ble to think of; and yet it 
is a connected and admi- 
rable account, and con- 
cludes with, ‘Al right 
now; the men to 
hope, — the few vau- 
and I am 


QQSAy give the last drop of blood 
\ Ww n my body to my coun- 
try.’ There is a pathetic 
description of the death 
of ‘Sam,’ General Sedg- 
wick’s favorite horse, who 
was pierced by three bul- 
lets when he was on him. 
You wili be proud of your 
brother, dear Kate, and 
thankful, most thankful 
are we all, that he and dear 
Cousin John have 
through such dangers in 
safety.” 

The ** Will” of this 
letter was William 
Dwight Sedgwick, son 
of Charles Sedgwick, 
and brother of Mrs. 
Minot. He had enter- 
ed the army, risen to 
the rank of major, and 
in five weeks from the 
date of this letter fell 
at the battle of Antie- 


CATHARINE MARIA SEDGWICK, tar. 62. 
(From a Dra ‘ine BY Frepetka Bremer.) 


prime enjoyment of Mrs. Kemble : readings, and her 
society, and many social pleasures ” 

July, 1860.—“* We have had a g eat occasion in our 

own dear valley—the laying of t e corner-stone of a 
Catholic church just under the sh dow of Laurel Hill. 
It was a great day for J——, and ;shatever makes her 
happier has my fullest sympathy. ‘Think of my living 
to see a close procession of Irish Catholics from one 
end of the village to the other, w ien I remember the 
time, forty years ago, when there was but one Irish- 
man in Stockbridg. —in the coun y probably—and he 
a Protestant! Ah, the good old | mes when Mrs. In- 
cape declared the deacon’s shop: hould not be turned 

nto a cathedral, moved thereto b mass being held at 
the hatter’s shop for half a dozen oor Irish !” 

October, 1860.—‘** I have just dist issed my little Irish- 
ers, and come to my always pleas, nt Sunday office [of 
writing to her niece]; but I fear i: will be ill perform- 
ed to-day, as Grace and I are goin. to ‘ Uncle’ Stephen 

Tucker's funeral. The dear old nan died peacefully 
on Friday, after having gathered in the last fruits of 
his faithful ang on Mothei Earth. Since his 
strength has failed him to uphe ve the sods, he has 
tilled to the last his little gard n plot, opening the 

ound with his hoe, the only j istrument his weak 
ds could manage. ‘ Aunt Vi iy’ sowed the seeds 
his poor rheumatic fourscore bi-ay refusing to bend 

beyond a certain le. Visy si-ys, ‘Why, he set u 
his tune every morning, and key.) on humming it ti 
he had done his work: he enjoy i himself.’ Talk of 

ifts! What gift that God ever g.ve excelled in worth 
the receiver this cheery spirit, ipringing out of the 
peace of conscience and good-w |i to man? He was 
not a ‘professor,’ but I believe he has entered the 
kingdom of Heaven without the ‘iploma of ‘ the Con- 
church in Stockbridje, Massachusetts.’” 
anuary, 1861.—‘‘ I came to Kai »’s jist before Christ- 
mas. I have comie to be conside! 2d by her children as 
a component part of the institu ion—a female mani- 
festation of Santa Claus. You‘ sho knew me in my 
life of variety and excitement 1-ill hardly credit the 
monotony and fair contentmen of my present life. 
As I look at the great pines aro! nd us, bending their 
branches to the ground, as they lo now under a load 
of snow, and looking like large tents made of broad 
white plumes, with the brilliant blue sky above them 
and stainless snow below, I fee the living ministry 
there is in Nature.” 

_ June, 1861.—‘‘ It is very uncon fortable to be all the 
time conscious of the working ‘“f your machine, and 
expecting that at any rnoment ‘he chord will snap. 
We cling to life: it is the law oj. our being; and it is 
my eontinual prayer to trust, to *e delivered from care 
and anxiety, to be thankful for t,ie continuance of my 

wers and faculties to this tim¢- to be fortified by the 
ove of Christ, and unfaltering faith in Him, and in 
God's mercy through Him, to m et the summons that 
must soon come. Iam cowariy. I am giad to be 
done with the subject. I quite with Emereon, 
‘If you have a cold, or have hid a fever, or a sun- 


stroke, or a thunder-stroke, nevé.; speak of it” 
Throughout the letters o/. this period occur 

frequent allusion to the war. From one of these 

we quote, for thé sake of th¢. persons mentioned 


tam. He lay, mortally 
wounded, on the field for 
seven and a half hours. 
While thus lying he 
took from his bosom his little diary, and wrote 
in it, ‘I have tried to do my duty.” ‘‘So,” 
wrote Catharine, ‘‘ I am content that my beloved 
brother’s son shoald die.”” The Cousin John” 
was the grandson of that ‘‘ Uncle John” to whom 
the first ‘Theodore Sedgwick was indebted for his 
education. He was that ‘‘General Sedgwick” 


_who, nine months later, was to fall at Spottsylva- 


nia. 

Early i 1 1863 the end of all earthly things ap- 
proached. Catharine had paid her last regular 
visit to Lenox, where the loved widow of her 
brother Charles still lived. Returning to Wood- 
bourne in the inclement spring, she was seized 
with an attack of epilepsy, which rendered her 
unconscious for four-and-twenty hours. From 
this she revived, and even made two more visits 
to the old home at Stockbridge. But the chords 
of life were broken ; a few notes here and ter 
give something of their old harmony. To Or- 
ville Dewey, a friend of many years, who was 
one day to preach her funeral sermon, she wrote 
(February, 1864): ‘I am better, though from 
the nature of my illness always in dread......I 
dread, but not in fear, for I never so felt the 
goodness and love of God, and from the memory 
of His mercies springs trust. I hate to shut m 
eyes on the pleasant light.”’ Perhaps the last boo 
she ever tried to read was Dr. Dewey's ‘‘ Problem 


' of Human Destiny.” To the author she wrote, 


July, 1864: ‘‘ I am not now in condition to read 
such a book ; but with caution, chapter by chap- 
ter, paragraph by paragraph, I may read it, and 
be instructed, encouraged, consoled—lifted out 
of myszIf by it; and I may hold it in my hand, 
and thank God that the writer is my friend.” 
Slowly but surely she grew weaker, and her 
letters were mainly written from dictation, though 


she would send a line or two in her own hand 


to some friend, as a greeting and remembrance 
from one whom no sickness could make forget- 
ful. ‘The last wholly written by herself bears 
the date of December 10, 1864. It is addressed 
to Dr. Dewey. She tells how she had received 
a call from Whittier, who ‘‘ has a face and man- 
ner fitting his high gifts and mission ;” how her 
** heroic sister,” the wife of her brother Charles, 
** has passed on—a blessed relief in all senses— 
most blessed to her, if we can believe, as Jeremy 
Taylor says, that Death gives more than it takes 


; 


: THE SEDGWICK HOUSE, STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


_ Save one, was to 


14, 187) 


away ;” how she had « “‘visit from T——, a charm- 
ing man, resembling in face and mind my broth- 
er Charles. I loved him ‘peremptorily,’ and 
should without other cause. Does not,” she 
adds, ‘‘ Choate deserve a crown for that saying, 
“Thank Heaven, there are not many that we 
hate peremptorily ?’”: / 
Thenceforth, as her memorialist writes, ‘‘ her 
y powers were more affected than those of 
her mind. ‘The disease made very gradual in- 
roads upon the-brain; and when these became 
more manifest, her loss of judgment took the 
very characteristic form of increased and less 
discriminating admiration of every thing around 
her. And so, in the beautiful retirement which 
she loved, surrounded by the tenderest ministra- 
tions, and without much acute suffering, her life 
wore gently away to its close.” The last r, 
. Dewey, dated June 24, 1867: 


“Since yesterda I have not expected to out- 
y Amy but I must use this prolon 


his friendship. I have suf- 
fered these last days from the 
cowardice of my cowardly na- 
ture, from the imperfection of 
my faith and love; but I have 
enjoyed much from the tender- 


to hear your voice 
in prayer for me—esure it would 
have stren me But 
though I have not heard it, our 
ous Father has. I ve 


more m I can re- 
mem ber.” 
The last letter of all—ap- 


Was written to her niece, 
Mrs. Charles Butler. She 
writes : 


ood, where I lie sil'dap, 

w where ay, 

and where the mercies and love 
«of God are continually pressi 

i upon my senses. Bat ‘tis 

work to be sick and helpleas and 

useless. ...” 


This was the last. Her memorialist writes: 
‘‘The mortal weariness was now to end. Be 
fore this letter reached its destination the tired 


SPECIMEN OF HANDWRITING OF CATHARINE M. SEDGWICKE. 


body was at rest, and the spirit freed. Merc'- 
fully unconscious of the final parting, Catharine 

ick crossed that narrow sea which liad 
formerly seemed so terrible to her timid, shrink- 


ing physical nature. She had, indeed, that tro 
in od which is truly willing to take all things 


from His hand; but she was too much like bun- 


yan’s tender-spirited Mercy not to have | 
trembling hope than confidence, and it is sve 
to think that she was spared all fear or suffer! 


at the last.” 


Catharine Sedgwick died on the 3lst of July, 
1867, aged seventy-seven y hs. 
All that was mortal of her w 
ground at Stockbridge, 
been the home of her chi 


ears and seven 
as laid in the burial: 
not far from what his | 
Idhood and youth, a 


have rather @ 


one of the homes of her mature years. 
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THE WISHING Gi,TE. 
Hic soars the lark to greet th) morn; 
The woodruff softly calls his ‘nate ; 
A maiden, ’mid the ripening corn, 
Stands musing at the wishing gate. 
Ah, welladay! 
Fair maiden, may 
Kind fairies on thy wishes w.tit! 


Wish not for riches—they secu'’e 
Blisses that lose too soon the.r zest; 
But wish thy heart may e’er b; pure, 
As now it beats in thy youn breast ; 
Wish that thy love be blessed with love 
No turn of fortune may abafs; 
Serene as now the skies above’ 
Shine on thee at the wishinj, gate, 
Then welladay! | 
Fair maiden, may 
Kind fairies on thy wishes vinit! 
Wish that the heart thou fain .wouldst win, 
With thine to mate through woe or weal, 
Ne’er make thee deem perhaps: twas sin 
Thus to the wishing gate to steal. 
Wish those that to thy love ae born 
May tread along a path as ;traight 
And pied with flow’rs as that this morn 
Thou cam’st by to the wishiag gate. 
Then welladay! © 
Fair maiden, may: 
Kind fairies on thy wishes wait! 


Wish that though time thy cliirms may fade, 
Affection still shall deck thy life; 
And e’en above the blooming ‘naid 
Shall be beloved the faithful. wife. 
But what lithe form is that I see 
Spring to thy side with joy elate? © 
What bode those looks, so prcud nnd free, 
Bent on thee at the wishing’ gate? 
Ah, welladay! 
Methinks they 
Kind fairies on thy wishes ‘ait. 


A LESSON FOR ‘VIVES. 


Greorce Wasuineton, Gen ral Grant, and I 
see some strange things in ny nephew Peter 
M‘Lean’s house. I see them rom the sofa on 
which I lounge of evenings, nc, to mention also 
at the table; General Grant ses them from his 
elevated place on the top of I eter’s book-case, 
and he looks at them with ] arian marble or 
plaster of Paris eyes that have no speculation in 
them; George Washington lioks upon them, 
I am sure, without interest, ai he is engaged in 
delivering his farewell address to an army com- 
posed entirely of officers in th4 costliest charac- 
ter of perfectly fitting unifoims, which I am 
satisfied was not the style of ll our soldiers at 
the end of the Revolutionary w ar, however much 
it may resemble those of the pi *sent age of shod- 
dy. But Jam notsuch an in ifferent observer : 
I am deeply interested in seei ig how the wom- 
an of my choice—that is, my choice for Peter 
(I have never chosen a .womar for myself yet)— 
will confirm or destroy my ¢)>nvictions of her 
ability to properly play the rc e of ‘‘ the wife.” 
That is not exactly what I wa it to say—that is, 
J did not want to say it in thai sentimental way ; 
but I am not accustomed to \ riting for the pa- 
Ce and, like all new begini ers, I have a bad 
iabit of falling into commo iplaces. I don’t 
think I have said exactly wh it I meant to say 
now, but you will understand’ 

The fact is that there is c('‘me a crisis in the 
lives of my nephew and his v ife, and I want to 
see how she is going to man ye it. The crisis 
is a very simple one; it com¢; at some time to 
most married lives, and muc | of the misery of 
that state is due to the fact that wives do not 
always know how to managi, it.. The crisis is 
that one which results from t }e change common 
and natural to all humanity when the passion 
of the lover changes into thi purer but quieter 
atfection of the husband in po session. I doubt if 
any young unmarried reader and married folks 
yet. in their honey-moon will understand what I 
allude to, but those who hi ve been wedded a 
few years will comprehend t. It is usual for 
every lover to swear that though there have 
been instances where the af ection of husbands 
has become Jess demonstra ve after a year or 
two of married life, his cas will prove an ex- 
ception; and it is because | s young wife, who 
loves him just as intensely, d es not comprehend 
that he is mistaken, and mu t of necessity grow 
less demonstrative, just as fii } will go out if more 
coal is not supplied, that th y are so often un- 
happy. I think my little la ly is too sensible to 
wreck her happiness on thi} rock, and I have 
looked forward to this crisis with eager interest. 

She and Peter have been harried three years 
now, and he is just beginni ig to grow cold. [ 
don't mean that he is less f¢ 1d of Nellie, but he 
doesn't tell her so as often a he used to. He is 
not as persistently devoted | ) her as he was two 
years, and even a year ago, I don’t mean that 
he does not love her as ir iensely, but that he 
don't tell her so as often. He used to kiss her 
frequently before me; he h is changed his ideas 
on that subject, as I knew he would, and now 
thinks that it is unnecessar| , not to say improp- 
er, to be too demonstrative jefore folks. Of late 
he has even taken to dinin ; out without Nellie, 
and a couple of weeks ago | 2 joined a club! 

_ The idea of American ge itlemen, with Amer- 
ican habits, belonging toa Jub! It's preposter- 
ous. Their whole educatic a u them for en- 
joying club life; and the ii stitution would have 
no existence if our society : id not possess an in- 
sane desire to imitate for sign society. With 


hardly a taste, idea, or principle, social, relig- 
ious, or political, in common with the English or 
French, we are always imitating them—weakly, 
of course; and so _— to the foreigners who 
come in contact with us like parvenus rather 
than gentlemen. And the most pernicious of 
our imitations is the social and political club: 
we shall have religious clubs eventually. 

Peter has joined a social club, and he wrote a 
note from the office sg saying he would be 
home to an early dinner this afternoon in order 
to attend a club meeting this evening. There is 
to be some sort of a reception of some sort of a 
person — disreputable character, I suppose, as 
ladies are not to be present. 

Nellie did not get the note until about three 
o'clock. She handed it to me without a word of 
comment, and rang the servant's bell at the same 
time. 

‘‘ Peter’s an ass!” I exclaimed, on reading it, 
and finding she said nothing. ae 

‘*Oh, Uncle John!” she cried, “‘aint you 
ashamed to talk so of your own blood relations ? 
What am I to think of you?” ; 

‘* You might think the same of me—and think 
just right too—if I neglected you in this way, 
I answered, a little timidly, for I wanted to draw 
her out without making her think I was in ear- 
nest. She did not answer for some seconds, ap- 
pearing to be in meditation; I think she was 
waiting, however, for the appearance of the serv- 
ant, who came in answer to the bell before Nel- 


| lie spoke again 


‘* Dinner at five to-day, Jane,” she said, ‘‘ and 
the nicest you can get up.” When the girl had 
disappeared she added, ‘‘I don’t think you do 
Peter justice. He does not neglect me, I am 
sure.” 

He’s not as fond of you—” 

‘* Now I think he is, Uncle John; and I must 
say I don’t like you to tell me he ain't. He's 
hardly—well, not quite so noisy as he used to 
be; but then you used to preach to us when 
we were in our honey-moon that we would get 
over our foolish billing and cooing.” 

** Well, you have.” 

‘** And now you blame us for being economical 
of our demonstrations. I don’t believe he loves 
me any less; and I am sure I love him more to- 
day than I knew how tothen. He doesn’t neg- 
lect me because he goes out sometimes without 
me; and I don’t complain of it, and you must 
not say any thing to him about his going out. 
Do you hear?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I do; and I'll promise to 
faithfully obey.” And very glad I was to prom- 
ise, for I felt sure she was going to play the wise 
wife. 

We did not discuss Peter any more, and-re- 
lapsed into the silence which the arrival of his 
note had broken. But we had not long to chew 
the cud of our fancies. I don’t know ,whether 
they were bitter or sweet to Nellie, but mine 
were pleasant enough. The door-bell rang about 
half past four, and, instead of Peter, in came 
Mrs. Perkins, Peter’s partner’s wife, a very ele- 
gant but rather high-strung woman. She was 
evidently in one of her ill humors, with which 
we were only too familiar, and I at once antici- 
pated a scene. 

** Good-evening, my dear,” she said, when the 
servant had shown her into the sitting-room, 
where we sat before the comfortable fire. 
**Good-evening, Uncle John.”” She always call- 
ed me Uncle John, though there was no rela- 
tionship between us. Her father and I had been 
business partners for years. At his death he 
left his share of the business to Perkins, and I 
retired in favor of my nephew Peter. ‘‘I have 
come in to condole with you,’”’ she added, to 
Nellie. 
**Indeed! And what for?” 

**] suppose you are left a widow for the even- 
ing. My busband has gone to his confounded 
club, and he writes me that Mr. M‘Lean is going 
with him. He adds that he will not be back un- 
til eleven, and that he will dine at the club.” 

** Peter is coming home to dinner,” answered 
Nellie. “I expect him every moment. I am 
just warming his dressing-gown and slippers for 
him; and now you are come, I'll have a nice, 
cozy dinner’ set here instead of the dining-room, 
and we'll all have a nice time of it.” 

And the lively little woman rang the bell, and 
gave orders to serve dinner in the sitting-room. 

** Well, if Mr. M‘Lean can come home to din- 
ner, I don’t see why my husband can't.” 

**Oh, business may keep him later to-day 
than usual,’’ said Nellie. 

**Oh no; it’s nothing of the sort. He says so 
rather often of late, but it’s alla fib. Your hus- 
band doesn’t stay too.” 

** But he comes late sometimes; we have to 
wait half an hour for him frequently. He says 
it’s the busy season.” 

“So it is, sg it is,’I said. ‘* This is the busi- 
est season of the year. I am glad to see Peter 
late to dinner occasionally, for I know then that 
things are going well.” 

** And then, besides, there are so many things 
to keep a business man that we don’t think of,” 
argued the noble little woman of my choice. 

**Oh, that’s all gammon, Nellie,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘‘and you don't believe it. My hus- 
band has said those very words to me a thousand 
times, and called me inconsiderate because I did 
not credit it.” 

“* Why, it’s business, of course, my dear; if 
it wasn’t for business, you know, they wouldn't 
go away at all.” 

which is keeping them to- 
night, is it?” , 
ellie had no answer to this. Mrs. Perkins 
saw her advantage, and would have launcli- 
ed out into farther arguments and assertions, 
and perhaps indulged in a tirade hus- 
bands who neglected their wives, if the servant 


| had not at this time begun to set the table. She 
was discreet enough not to talk before the serv- 


| ready smell not so very far off. 


ants: I am sorry she was not wise enough to 
talk less before us. She had not time to com- 
mence her talk after the servant had finished be- 
fore Peter’s key was heard in the lock, and Nel- 
lie ran rapidly to the door to meet him. 

‘* Ah, little woman,” we heard Peter say in 
his cheery voice, *‘am I late ?” 

‘‘Oh no,” she answered; dinner is not served 

et; but it’s ready, and you won't be delayed. 
Sen is Mrs. Perkins,” she added, as they en- 
tered the door. I saw Peter drop his arm from 
about her waist, and Nellie took her hand from 
his shoulder, as they did so, ‘‘* Here is Mrs. Per- 
kins, come to dine with us.’” 

‘* How d’ye do, Mrs. Perkins?” said Peter. 
‘*Glad to see you. How d'ye do, uncle? All 
well, I hope? Any news, Nellie ?” 

‘**No, IL believe not. ‘The gas man came with 
his bill, which I paid—@$3 75; and I had to have 
the plumber to open those pipes again. They 
are such a nuisance.” 

‘* Well, I am sorry, my dear, but I don’t see 
how I can improve them. Nothing else?” 

**No, I believe not. Here’s your chair.” 

** If you have finished your domestic affairs,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, trying to conceal a Mttle the 
contempt she had for these little things, and also 
the chagrin she felt that her husband had not 
come home to her, ‘‘ will you tell me if you know 
where my husband is ?” 

**1 left Perkins at the store deep in accounts 
with old’Chamberlain. You remember Cham- 
berlain, of Chamberlain & Gould, uncle, don’t 
you ?—St. Louis people. Perkins has sold him 


‘a big bill, and is closing up with him this even- 


ing. Didn't you get a note from him? He 
wrote by the messenger. He is to take Cham- 
berlain to the club to-night—reception of John 
Dutton, big English steamship king. You know 
of him, uncle. I’m going myself. Can’t you 
come ?” 

I had no inclination, and said so. 

** Peter,” said his wife, all of a sudden, ‘‘if 
you are going, you'll want to stay late, and you 
had better take a good rest before you go. Here 
are your slippers and gown. Your feet must be 
tired, cased in those heavy boots all day. Take 
off your boots, and let me have them blacked, 
and your coat brushed. I’ve had your gown air- 
ing, and you won't catch cold.” 

She did not give him time to demur; but while 
he was vainly striving to ‘‘ edge in a word side- 
ways,” she went on: 

** Mrs. Perkins will excuse your changing be- 
fore her. Won't you, my dear? Of course: we 
are all old married folks now. There! Don't 
they feel easier now? Let me take your coat 
now. Here's your gown. I’m sure you will have 
a good rest now.” 

‘** They are comfortable, I must say,” said Pe- 
ter, lying back in his easy-chair and stretching 
his legs. ‘* This is enough to come home for, 
without the addition of the dinner, which I al- 

**It shall be served immediately,” said his 
wife. ‘* You shall not be delayed at all. What 
time do you go to the club ?” 

**It will be time enough to begin dressing at 
six or half past.” 

**Oh, then you can chat with Mrs. Perkins an 
hour before you go. ‘Talk to her while I see 
that dinner is ready. She is dying to hear you 
say something about Mr. Perkins.” And Nelli¢ 
ran for a minute or two to the kitchen. 

**Oh, Perkins is all right,” said Peter, thus 
urged. ‘*You know what a capital clerk he 
was, uncle. Well, he is a better partner. He 
is carrying the concern on his shoulders, I may 
say, and he is very deep in business matters just 
now ” 


“*So it would seem,” said Mrs. Perkins, “if 
we are to believe the statements of the business 
men themselves. You support each other in 
your fibs.” 

“Fibs! You certainly don’t suppose Perkins 
is fibbing ?” 

‘* White lies—only to deceive his poor trust- 
ing wife,” she returned, trying to laugh merrily, 
but not succeeding very well. 

** When he stays out of an evening, and says 
he was at the club or down town on necessary 
business, you don’t think he is really fibbing ?” 

**Oh, you know you men do fib to deceive us 

r wives!” 


**I wonder if Nellie really thinks that of me. 


| Nellie,” he added, as his wife came into the room 


again, *‘ Mrs. Perkins is asserting that you wives 
never believe your husbands’ business excuses.” 

** Of course I don’t,” said Mrs. Perkins; ‘‘and 
I don’t believe Nellie does.” 

**T don’t know,” answered Nellie. ‘‘ You 
never have any excuses to make, you know, Pe- 
ter.” 

“Oh yes, I do. Quite often I am late, or 
dine out, and go out, as I am going this even- 
ing. Itisn’t business exactly. I confess I have 
some curiosity to see this great ship manager. 
He must be a great man, for he has built up a 
wonderful business in his day and generation. 
But I do sometimes make excuses.” 


me not to expect you; but you do it so that I 
sha’n’t be disappointed in looking for you, not 
because you think an apology necessary.” 

“*That’s very true, my dear. Of course I 
write only because I fancy you will be‘uneasy.” 

**So I would, Peter; but not angry, I hope.” 

** Nor. suspicious either ?” 

**Of course not. I should first have to think 
you were willing to deceive me, and that I know 
you are not.” 

Mrs. Perkins had no opportunity to comment 
on this revelation of mutual confidence and con- 
sideration, for dinner was served at this moment. 
I think she was puzzled at this time for a reply ; 
perhaps she was also confused at hearing herself 
thas rebuked out of her friend’s mouth. During 
the meal, which Nellie, by a little effort, made 


so pleasant, Peter enjoyed himself more than 


** Not excuses, Peter. You sometimes write |. 


ded, 


when com. 
ny is present, and takes grea care m 
out and show her off. draw 


And she is a woman who sho 
not only in person, but cad 
tion; and on this evening, by a little ann 
had my eyes and ears open, and | fencled ort, | 
tected an effort on her part to be as entertainie, 

oo" not only to Mrs. Perkins, but to he: 

And wonderfully she suc 
ed little domestic 
and distant and grandiloquent, but the ite vs 
of domestic and social gossip in which © tits 

all men 
are interested, and to listen to which is oftey, 
positive relief after a day of dollars and oo na 
or dry-goods and groceries, And in hers 
and replying to her and her friend's vanes 
with an occasional word from myself the din. 
ner hour passed rapidly away, an hour after that 
sped quickly by, and Peter's wife suggested * 
him that it was time to dress for the club 

** Now, Nellie M‘Léan!” exclaimed Mrs Per 
kins, ‘‘I think you are really stupid Me 
M‘Lean would have forgotten all about ‘the 
club; I am sure he had already forgotten it — 

And therefore I reminded him of jt said 
Nellie. “I know Peter wouldn't go if he did 
not expect to enjoy it, and I wouldn’t have hiry 
miss an evening's enjoyment for the world, 
course I would like him to stay at home. since [ 
can’t go, if I thought he would enjoy home as 
much; but I know he is curious to see Mr. J)p:. 
ton, and I don’t want to see him disappointed 
Will you go dress now, Peter? Mrs. Perkins 
will excuse you: won't you?” 

‘Oh, there’s time yet, my dear,” said. Peter 
**T'll rest a while 

“Oh, wise young wife!” thought I. 

I think Mrs. Perkins was half inclined to 
think so too, from the way she looked at Nel- 
lie as she again sat down by Peter's sie, and 
took his hand in hers, and played with it while 
she talked as lively as ever. 

It was eight o’clock when Peter M‘Lean 
jumped up from his chair and said he really 
must dress. If I could by any means have 
stopped the pendulum of the clock on the man- 
tel, so that it could not have struck eight, I don't 
think he would have thought again of the clu), 
for it was the striking of the clock, and not his 
wife, which reminded him of his engagement 
this time. He did get up this time, and saving 
he had half a mind not to go at all, he went ont 
of the room, with many apologies to Mrs. Per- 
kins, to dress. Nellie, of course, went with him, 
and I h&d a favorable opportunity of studying 
the effect of this lesson on Mrs. Perkins. 

She remained in deep thought for several 
minutes. She had woman’s wit enough to un- 
derstand Nellie’s tactics, and she was evidently 
reflecting on what she had seen and heard. 
But, a little fearful that she did not fully appre- 
ciate the moral, I ventured suddenly to ask her 
if:she had ever read or seen the play of “A 
Woman killed by Kindness.” 

“My goodness! what a funny question!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘No. What is it about?” 

“* Nor ‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife?” 

“No,” she said, more seriously. ‘“* But why, 
Uncle John ?” 

“* They are very clever, sensible things, to come 
from a man; but I fancy Nellie could have toll 
him more about ruling a husband and having 4 
husband than he knew about ruling wives. — 

“She does get along nicely with Peter,” she 
said. ‘* Doesn’t she?” 

““Very—and it’s just so all the time. The 
fact is, Mrs. Perkins, Peter is a man killed by 

indness.” 

She was silent for a moment. m 

‘IT know what you mean, Uncle Jolin, = 
said at length, half angrily. 

am glad you do,” I answered. 

‘¢ You mean. that Mr. Perkins aint. 

‘¢ Well, you know best about that, my 
and since you say he ain't, I believe you. ~ 
I think you will find that it's the easiest ~ be 
rule any spirited man worth having for @ hus 
band, such as I think Perkins 1s. — 

She had neither inclination nor time to 4 
this, for Peter and Nellie came into phen 
again —he dressed very handsomely, and .- “a 
hat in hie hand. He was making his 
to Mrs. Perkins, and about to leave, poe 
door-bell rang. ‘The servant answere! (ht 
mons, and a gentleman, who wis’ 

ce shown to the sitting-room. 
Why, it’s Mr. Perkins!" exclaimed 

“Why, George!” cried his wife, run 
to him and kissing him. : 

Hallo, Perkins,” said Peter: ‘* home $0 
soon ?” 

I came home, 


tage, 


nswer 


found my wife was here, 


and posted after her.” ; W 
«Bat the club! Sit down, sit down, Ho 
about the club ?” nd I went 


a swindle! Chamberlain ane 
late dinner, and not the choicest at ! guest 
the reception hour and the distingws 
came we found the place so erowde” 
looked and felt what vulgar eee to make 
going along with many hundred wer i 
up a contemptible whole. The sothing like 
tle dried up old Englishman, 4” Then the 
our beau ideal of a great merc se of road’ 
introductions began, and the amount 
ing and’ stupid, unmeaning and whamberil 
pliments was so disgusting that said he 
with his usual Western snd left 

id too. nty 3 
did not. Perkins sat down. 


[Surrurwenr, Octoner 14, 187 
aren usual, and laughed heartily and 
her little sayings and dvings, He 
as well as fond of his wife; and thon a ; 
when only she and I are present he re] 2 : 
thoughtful silence, and is quite absent-mmin . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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fe chatted with the choice of my heart 
sband for an hour, during which Mrs. 
Perkins Was unusually loving and kind, and then 
‘yee went home. ‘Then | thought it was timg 
fo ‘ne to go, and leave my young folks to them- 
= “ but it-was not until I had seen Peter 
hack agai into his gown and slippers, and do- 
mestic a8 & Cat. 


p.S.—I wrote all the above a year ago, at the 
he circumstances occurred. I have noth- 
ing to add but the fact that M‘Lean & Perkins, 
Jealers in wholesale dry-goods, 10004 Church 
street, are not now represented in any social 
club ; and that I do not know of any two hus- 
bonds more thoroughly and discreetly raled by 
kindness in the whole of this great city of New 
York than they are. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


thor of “ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
Bishop's Folly,” “ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke, 
“4 Day's Ride,” of Them,’ 
‘Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


and his wi 
and her hu 


time t 


CHAPTER XLII. 
SOME NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 


Wen Gorman reached his room, into which 
a rich flood of moonlight was streaming, he ex- 
tinguished his candle, and, seating himself at the 
open window, lighted his cigar, seriously believ- 
‘oe he was going to reflect on his present con- 
jidon, and forecast something of the future. 
Though he had spoken so cavalierly of outstay- 
ing his time and accepting arrest afterward, the 
‘ost was by no means so palatable now that he 
os alone. and could own to himself that the 
leave he possessed was the unlimited liberty to 
ho houseless and a vagabond, to have none to 
claim. no roof to shelter him. 

His aunt’s law agent, the same Mr. M‘Keown 
who acted for Lord Kilgobbin, had once told 
Gorman that all the King’s County property of 
the O'Sheas was entailed upon him, and that his 
aunt had no power to alienate it. It is true the 
old lady disputed this position, and so strongly 
resented even allusion to it, that, for the sake of 
inheriting that twelve thousand pounds she pos- 
sessed in Dutch Stock, M*Keown warned Gor- 
man to avoid any thing that might imply his be- 
ing aware of this fact. 

Whether a general distrust of all legal people 
and their assertions was the reason, or whether 
mere abstention from the topic had impaired the 
force of its truth, or whether—more likely than 
either—he would not suffer himself to question 
the intentions of one to whom he owed so much, 
certain is it young O'Shea almost felt as much 
averse to the belief as the old lady herself, and 
resented the thought of its being true as of some- 
thing that would detract from the spirit of the 
affection she had always borne him, and that he 
repaid by a love as faithful. 

“No, no. Confound it!” he would say to 
himself. ‘* Aunt Betty loves me, and money 
has no share in the affection I bear her. If she 
knew I must be her heir, she’d say so frankly 
and freely. She'd scorn the notion of doling 
out to me as benevolence what one day would be 
my own by right. She is proud and intolerant 
enough, bat she is seldom unjust—never so will- 
ingly and consciously. If, then, she has not 
‘aid O'Shea’s Barn must be mine some time, it 
is because she knows well it can not be true. 
Besides, this very last step of hers, this haughty 
dismissal of me from her house, implies the pos- 
session of a power which she would not dare to 
exercise if she were but a life-tenant of the prop- 
erty. Last of all, had she speculated ever so re- 
inotely on my being the proprietor of Irish land- 
®! property, it was most unlikely she would so 
‘renuously have encouraged me to pursue my 
‘areer as an Austrian soldier, and turn all my 
thoughts to my prospects under the Empire.” y 

In fact, she never lost the opportunity of re- 
ming him how unfit he was to live in Lreland 
hong Irishmen, 

“uch retleetions as I have briefly hinted at 
“ere took him some time to arrive at, for his 
. ughts did not come freely, or rapidly make 
a lor others. The sum of them, however, 
was thrown upon the world,. and 
held chi very threshold of life, and when it 

more alluring prospects, 

$ something peculiarly galling to the 


sg ry is wincing under the pang of poverty 
he ae the world regards him as rich and 
mar , and totally beyond the accidents of for- 


simply that he feels how his 
€ misinterpreted and mistaken, 
ascribed it of thrift, if not actual shabbiness, 
all that he does, but he also regards 
of imposition or sham, who has 
cupy, and . er place he has no right to oc- 
associate on terms of equality with 
fastes and habits and ambitions totally” 
bered Was in this spirit he remem- 
chance expression, ‘‘I don’t sup- 
other “ant money!” ‘There could be no 
ed mee im the phrase than some fore- 
cad ae usion about his being a man of for- 
those suena se, she acquired this notion from 
the knew } _ As a stranger to Ireland, all 
your another way of saying, You are 
the O'Shee enn You are the future owner of 
, Hea estates, No vast property, it is true ; 
hough to maintain the position of a 


Other 


vut quite e 
eeitleman, 


hin: nto knows how much of this Lord Kilgob- 
“Bat son Dick believed thought he, 
faith in old Kate has no 
er, or, if she h 
“eight with her in her estimate 


“* Tt was in this very rgom I was lodged some- 
thing like five years ago. It was at this very 
window I used to sit at night, weaving Heaven 
knows what dreams of a future. I was very 
much in love in those days, and a very honest 
and loyal love it was. I wanted to be very great, 
aud very gallant and distinguished, and, above 
all, very rich; but only for Aer, only that she 
might be surrounded with every taste and luxury 
that became her, and that she should share them 
with me. I knew well she was better than me— 
better in every way : not only purer, and simpler, 
and more gentle, but more patient, more en- 
during, more tenacious of what was true, and 
more decidedly the enemy of what was merely 
expedient. ‘Then, was she not proud? not with 
the pride of birth or station, or of an old name 
and a time-honored house, but proud that what- 
ever she did or said among the tenantry or the 
neighbors, none ever ventured to question or 
even qualify the intention that suggested it? 
The utter impossibility of ascribing a double 
motive to her, or of imagining any object in 
what she counseled but the avowed one, gave 
her a pride that accompanied her through every 
hour of life. 

** Last of all, she believed in me—believed I 
was going to be one day something very famous 
and distinguished: a gallant soldier, whose very 
presence gave courage to the men who followed 
him, and with a name repeated in honor over 
Europe. ‘The day was too short for these fan- 
cies, for they grew actually as we fed them, 
and the wildest flight of imagination led us on 
to the end of the time when there would be 
but one hope, one ambition, and one heart be- 
tween us. 

‘*T am convinced that had-any one at that 
time hinted to her that I was to inherit the 
O’Shea estates, he would have dealt a most dan- 
gerous blow to her affection for me. The ro- 
mance of that unknown future had a great share 
in our compact. And then we were so serious 
about it all—the very gravity it impressed being 
an ecstasy to our young hearts in the thought of 
self-importance and responsibility. Nor were we 
without our little tiffs—those lovers’ quarrels that 
reveal what a terrible civil war can rage within 
the heart that rebels against itself. I know the 
very spot where we quarreled; I could point to 
the miles of way we walked side by side without 
a word; and oh! was it not on that very bed I 
have passed the night, sobbing till I thought my 
heart would break, all because I had not fallen 
at her feet and begged her forgiveness ere we 
parted? Not that she was without her self-ac- 
cusings, too; for I remember one way in which 
she expressed sorrow for having done me wrong 
was to send me a shower of rose leaves from her 
little terraced garden; and as they fell in shoals 
across my window, what a balm and bliss they 
shed over my heart! Would I not give every 
hope I have to bring it all back again; to live it 
over once more; to lie at her feet in the grass, 
atfecting to read to her, but really watching her 
long black lashes as they rested on her cheek, 
or that quivering lip as it trembled with emotion ? 
How I used to detest that work which employed 
the blué-veined hand I loved to hold within my 
own, kissing it at every pause in the reading, or 
whenever I could pretext a reason to question 
her! And now, here I am in the self-same place, 
amidst the same scenes and objects. Nothing 
changed but Aerse/f! She, however, will re- 
member nothing of the past, or, if she does, it is 
with repugnance and regret; her manner to me 
is a sort of cold defiance, not to dare to revive 
our old intimacy, nor to fancy that I can take 
up our acquaintanceship from the past. I almost 
fancied she looked resentfully at the Greek girl 
for the freedom to which she admitted me—not 
but there was in the other's coquetry the very 
stamp of that levity other women are so ready 
to take offense at; in fact, it constitutes among 
women exactly the same sort of outrage, the 
same breach of honor and loyalty, as cheating 
at play does among men, and the offenders are 
as much socially outlawed in one case as in the 
other. I wonder am I what is called falling in 
love with the Greek—that is, I wonder have the 
charms of her astonishing beauty, and the grace 
of her manner, and the thousand seductions of 
her voice, her gestures, and her walk, above all, 
so captivated me that I do not want to go back 

on the past, and may hope soon to repay Miss 
Kate Kearney by an indifference the equal of 
her own? Idon'tthinkso. Indeed, I feel that, 
even when Nina was interesting me most, I was 
stealing secret glances toward Kate, and cursing 
that fellow Walpole for the way he was engaging 
her attention. Little the Greek suspected when 
she asked if ‘I could not fix a quarrel on him,’ 
with what a motive it was that my heart jumped 
at the suggestion! He is so studiously cere- 
monious and distant with me; he seems to 
think I am not one of those to be admitted to 
closer intimacy. 1 know that English theory of 
‘the unsafe man,’ by which people of unques- 
tionable courage avoid contact with all schooled 
to other wavs and habits than their own, I hate 
it. ‘I am unsafe,’ to his thinking. Well, if 
having no reason to care for safety be sufficient, 
he is not far wrong. Dick Kearney, too, is not 
very cordial. He scarcely seconded his father’s 
invitation to me, and what he did Say was merely 
what courtesy obliged. So that, in reality, though 
the old lord was hearty and good-natured, I be- 
lieve I am here now because Mademoiselle Nina 
commanded me, rather than from any other rea- 
son, If this be true, it is, to say the least, a sorry 
compliment to my sense of delicacy. Her words 
were, ‘You shall stay,’ and it is upon this I am 
staying.” 

As though the air of the room grew more hard 
to breathe with this thought before him, he arose 
and leaned half-way out of the window. 

As he did so, his ear caught the sound of 
voices. It was Kate and Nina, who were talking 


on the terrace above his head. 


se I declare, Nina,” said Kate, “‘you have 
stripped every leaf off my poor ivy-geranium : 
there's nothing left of it but bare branches.” 

** There goes the last handful,” said the other, 
as she threw them over the parapet, some fall- 
ing on Gorman as he leaned out. ‘‘ It was a 
bad habit I learned from yourself, child. I re- 
member, when I came here you used to do this 
each night, like a religious rite,” 

‘“*I suppose they were the dried or withered 
leaves that I threw away,” said Kate, with a half 
irritation in her voice. 

** Noy they were not. They were oftentimes 
from your prettiest roses, and as I watched you 
I saw it was in no distraction or inadvertence 
you were doing this, for you were generally si- 
lent and thoughtful some time before, and there 
was even an air of sadness about you, as though 
a painful thought was bringing its gloomy mem- 
ories, 

‘* What an object of interest I have been to 
you without suspecting it,” said Kate, coldly. 

It is true,” said the other, in the same tone ; 
** they who make few confidences suggest much 
ingenuity. If you had a meaning in this act 
and told me what it was, it is more than likely 
I had forgotten all about it ere now. You pre- 
ferred secrecy, and you made me curious.” 

‘* There was nothing to reward curiosity,” said 
she, in the same measured tone; then, after a 
moment, she added, ‘* I’m sure I never sought to 
ascribe some hidden motive to you. When you 
left my plants leafless, I was quite content to be- 
lieve that you were mischievous without know- 
ing it.”’ 

‘“*T read you differently,” said Nina. ‘* When 

ou do mischief, you mean mischief. Now I 
Leste so—so—what shall I call it, intriquée, 
about this little ‘ fetich’ of yours, that I remem- 
ber well the night you first left off and never re- 
sumed it.” 

‘* And when was that?” asked Kate, care- 
lessly. 

‘**On a certain Friday, the night Miss O’Shea 
dined here last; was it not a Friday ?” 

** Fridays, we fancy, are unlucky days,” said 
Kate, in a voice of easy indifference. 

**I wonder which are the lucky ones?” said 
Nina, sighing. ‘‘They are certainly not put 
down in the Irish almanac. By-the-way, is not 
this a Friday ?” 

**Mr. O’Shea will not call it among his un- 
lucky days,” said Kate, laughingly 

‘**T almost think I like your Austrian,” said 
the other. 

**Only don’t call him my Austrian.” 

** Well, he was yours till you threw him off. 
No, don’t be angry. I am only talking in that 
careless slang we all use when we mean nothing, 
just as people employ counters instead of money 
at cards; but I like him; he has that easy flip- 
pancy in talk that asks for no effort to follow, and 
he says his little nothings nicely, and he is not 
too eager as to great ones, or too energetic, 
which you all are here. 1 like him.” 

** IT fancied you liked the eager and enthusiastic 
people, and that you felt a warm interest in Don- 
ogan's fate.” 

** Yes, I do hope they'll not catch him. It 
would be too horrid to think of any one we had 
known being hanged! And then, poor fellow, 
he was very much in love.” 

** Poor fellow!” sighed out Kate. 

** Not but it was the only gleam of sunlight in 
his existence: he could go away and fancy that, 
with Heaven knows what chances of fortune, he 
might have won me.” 

‘* Poor fellow!” cried Kate, more sorrowful 
than before. 

‘* No, far from it; but very ‘happy fellow,’ if 
he could feed his heart with such a delusion.” 

‘* And you think it fair to let him have this 
delusion ?” 

‘*Of course Ido. I'd no more rob him of it 
than I'd snatch a life-buoy from a drowning man. 
Do you fancy, child, that the swimmer will al- 
ways go about with the corks that have saved 
his life ?” 

‘* These mock analogies are sorry arguments,” 
said Kate. 

‘*Tell me, does not your Austrian sing? I 
see he understands music; but I hope he can 
sing. 
‘**T can tell you next to nothing of my Aus- 
trian—if he must be called so. It is five years 
since we met, and all I know is how little like 
he seems to what he once was,” 

‘*I’m sure he is vastly improved; a hundred 
times better mannered; with more ease, more 
quiekness, and more readiness in conversation. 
1 like him.” 

‘* I trust he'll find out his great good-fortune— 
that is, if it be not a delusion.” 

For a few seconds there was a silence—a si- 
lence so complete that Gorman could hear the 
rustle of a dress as Nina moved from her place, 
and seated herself on the battlement of the ter- 
race. He then could catch the low murmuring 
sounds of her voice as she humfhed an air to 
herself, and at length traced it the song 
she had sung that same evening in the drawing- 
room, The notes came gradually more and more 
distinct, the tones swelled out into greater full- 
ness, and at last, with one long-sustained ca- 
dence of thrilling passion, she cried, ‘* Non mi 
amava—non mi amava!” with an expression of 
heart-breaking sorrow, the last syllables seeming 
to linger on the lips as if a hope was deserting 
them forever. ‘Ob, non mi amava!” cried 
she, and her voice trembled as though the 
avowal of her despair was the last effort of her 
strength. Slowly and faintly the sounds died 
away, while Gorman, leaning out to the utmost 
to catch the dying notes, strained his hearing to 
drink them in. All was still, and then suddenly, 
with a wild roulade that sounded at first like the 
passage of a musical scale, she burst out into a 
fit of laughter, crying “* Non mi amava,” through 


the sounds, in a half frantie mockery. ‘“* No, 


no—non mi amava,” laughed she out as she 
walked back into the room. The window was 
now closed with a heavy bang, and all was‘silent 
in the house. 

** And these are the affections we break é6ur 
hearts for!” cried Gorman, as he threw himself 
his face with both his 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE HEAD CONSTABLE. 


Tue chief constable, or, to use the irreverent 
designation of the neighborhood, the head peel- 
er, who had carried away Walpole’s luggage and 
papers, no sooner discovered the grave mistake 
he had committed, than he hastened to restore 
them, and was waiting personally at the Castle 
to apologize for the blunder, long before any of 
the family had come down stairs. His indiscre- 
tion might cost him his place, and Captain Cur- 
tis, who had to maintain a wife and family, three 
saddle-horses, and a green uniform with more 
gold on it than a field-marshal’s, felt duly anx- 
ious and uneasy for what he had done. ’ 

** Who is that gone down the road?” asked 


he, as he stood at the window, while a womda” . 


was setting the room in order. 

“Sure it’s Miss Kate taking the dogs out. 
Isn’t she always the first up of a morning?” 
Though the captain had little personal acquaint- 
ance with Miss Kearney, he knew her well by 
reputation, and knew, therefore, that he might 
safely approach her to ask a favor. He over- 
took-her at once, and in a few words made 
known the difficulty in which he found himself. 

**Is it not after all a mere passing mistake 
which, once apologized for, is forgotten alto- 
gether?” asked she. ‘‘Mr. Walpole is stirely 
not a person to bear any malice for such an in- 
cident.” 

‘**I don’t know that, Miss Kearney,” said he, 
doubtingly. ‘* His papers have been thoroughly 
ransacked, and old Mr. Flood, the Tory magis- 
trate, has taken copies of several letters and 
documents, all of course under, the impression 
that they formed part of a trgasonable corre- 
spondence.” 

“Was it not very evident that the papers 
could not have belonged to a Fenian leader? 
Was not any mistake in the matter easily 
avoided ?” 

** Not at once, because there was first of alla 
sort of account of the insurrectionary movement 
here, with a number of queries, such-as, ‘ Who 
is M——?” ‘Are F.Y and M‘Causland 
the same person?’ ‘ What connection exists be- 
tween the Meath outrages and the late events in 
Tipperary?” ‘Howis B to explain his con- 
duct sufficiently to be retained in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace?’ In a word, Miss Kearney, 
all the troublesome details by which a ministry 
have to keep their own supporters in decent or- 
der are here hinted at, if not more, and it lies 
with a batch of red-hot Tories to make a ter- 
rible scandal out of this affair.” 

‘*It is graver than 1 suspected,” said she, 
thoughtfully. 

** And I may lose my place,” muttered Curtis, 
“unless, indeed, you would condescend to say 
a word for me to Mr. Walpole.” 

** Willingly, if it were of any use; but I think 
my cousin, Mademoiselle Kostalergi, would be 
likelier of success, and here she comes.” 

Nina came forward at that moment with that 
indolent grace of movement with which she 
swept the greensward of the lawn as though it 
were the carpet of a saloon. With a brief in- 
troduction of Mr. Curtis, her cousin Kate in a 
few words conveyed the embarrassment of his 
present position, and his hope that a kindly in- 
tercession might avert his danger. 

‘* What droll people you must be not to find 
out that the letters of a viceroy’s secretary could 
not be the correspondence of a rebel leader!” 
said Nina, superciliously. 

‘*T have already told Miss Kearney how that 
fell out,” said he; **and I assure you there was 
enough in those papers to mystify better and 
clearer heads.” 


you read the addresses, and saw how 


the letters began, ‘My dear Mr. Walpole,’ or 
* Dear Walpole?” 

‘* And thought they had been purloined. Have 
I not found * Dear Clarendon’ often enough in 
the same packet with cross-bones and a coffin?” 

‘‘ What a country!” said Nina, with a sigh. 

‘Very like Greece, I suppose,” said Kate, 
tartly; then suddenly, ‘‘ Will you undertake to 
make this gentleman's peace with Mr. Walpole, 
and show how the whole was a piece of ill-di- 
rected zeal ?” 

** Indiscreet zeal.” 

‘* Well, indiscreet, if you like it better.” 

‘* And you fancied, then, that all the fine linen 
and purple you carried away were the properties 
of a head-centre ?” 

We thought so.” 

‘* And the silver objects of the dressing-table, 
and the ivory inlaid with gold, and the trifles 
studded with turquoise ?” 

‘*'They might have been Donogan’s. Do you 
know, mademoiselle, that this same Donogan 
was a man of fortune, and in all the society of 
the first men at Oxford when—a mere boy at 
the time—he became a rebel?” 

‘*‘ How nice of him! What a fine fellow!” 

“‘T’d say what a fool,” continued Curtis. 
‘*He had no need to risk his neck to achieve a 
station; the thing was done for him. He had 
a good house and a good estate in Kilkenny; I 
have caught salmon in the river that washes the 
foot of his lawn.” 

** And what has become of it? Does he still 


own it ?” 


treasury. artillery, revoly- 


** Not an of Ws sold every 
square yard. of it to tHrow- the m into the 
Fenian 
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